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Be Those Old Model Looms in Your Weave Room Still Look Good to You— | q 
_ there is a NEW LOOM JUST A LITTLE BETTER 


X Model is the New Champion _ 
It has become Standard Equipment—We have Other New Models for 


Special Weaves—But they all have X Model Features—Are built on | ; 
X Model Fundamentals—Every Loom Older than the X is an Old Time | 
Model and Sub-Standard Equipment 
80% of Our Business 
is in X Models 
Modern Bus; Conditions demand Mill Eau; 
that is able to meet any Probable Competition 
DRAPER CORPORATION 
Hopedale Massachusetts _ 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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Wyk An “Old Man” 
™ 
__ in the Ring 
A \ Thinks He is Still Good 
) ¢ But He 
] | Can’t Deliver 
| 
a ¢. ( . There is a New Man 
QO ) 
\ Ss Just a Little Better 
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The following quotation is reproduced : 
from an unsolicited letter we recently 
recewed from the manager of a very 
large andwellknown southern 


mill, Name wril be given on request. 


are aware » cod oducts » and 
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@ This letter is very much like others that have been written 


by mill executives who take full advantage of the many 
services offered by Industrial Rayon Corporation. For every 
department in our organization— Production, Sales, Service 
and Promotion—has the single objective of HELPFUL 
COOPERATION. ¢¢ Yarns and knitted fabrics sold under — 
the trade names SPUN-LO, PREMIER, DUL-TONE are meri- 

_ torious products. They are manufactured under conditions 
of rigorous scientific control. They are backed by an intelli- 
gent program of Trade Promotion which smooths she Way 


of finished commodities straight through to the consumer. 


Interested manufactu rers and distributors 
are invited to ask for further information. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION... .9801 WALFORD AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHI( 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE. N. C. ee 
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Industrial Stability and the 
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Interest 


By Geo. A. Sloan 
Chairman Cotton Textile Code Authority 


stabilization now being made by the cotton indus- 

try is identical to the public interest in the stabili- 
zation of industry in general. In viewing concretely some 
of the problems now being faced in the attempt to effect 
business improvement, first, we should ask what indus- 
trial developments are in the public interest. 
ance of steady employment is a major consideration; 
other objectives, allied to employment, and, in fact, hav- 
ing the relation of cause and effect, are the maintenance 
of an even balance between the amount of goods produced 
and the amount sold; and elimination of pressure to sell 
below the cost of production in order to survive. 


TS public interest involved in the efforts toward 


No conflict necessarily exists, in achieving these objec- 
tives, between the public and industry; their interests 
are essentially the same, although this fact is sometimes 
forgotten. That the public enjoys no real advantage 
when prices are driven to uneconomic levels has been 
demonstrated during the last three years; furthermore, 
developments under the NRA prove that the public is 
benefited when prices rise above such levels. 


Steady employment is jeopardized by an excessive 
stock of goods. Leaders in the industry know that heavy 
stocks are a forerunner of curtailed employment; that 
the employment expended in their production is often 
more than offset by periods of idleness. There are, of 
course, regular seasons for the heavy purchases of cotton 
goods and a certain degree of rise and fall in the volume 
of employment cannot be avoided. The danger, however, 
in the seasonal peaks of employment and production is 
that the high momentum is carried beyond the buying 
period. It is the case of individual mills wishing to pro- 
long a high output for a longer period than demand jus- 
tifies. The surplus stock created by those over-running 
the demand causes a severe pressure on prices because as 
excess production piles up, debts increase also and event- 
ually goods must be sold at a loss. We know from many 
years of experience that the normal demand for cotton 
goods is difficult to stimulate when stocks are heavy and 
prices demoralized. Buyers are characteristically afraid 
of anything that suggests a falling market. In order to 
avoid the injury to employees and to mills and their cus- 
tomers as well, the logical procedure is that when demand 
contracts to diminish production proportionately. The 
normal slack period will then see a less violent contrac- 


Continu- 


for self-preservation. 


tion in production and employment than is the case when 
the shock of demoralized industrial conditions has to be 
overcome, 


It has been found difficult, if not impossible, for mills 
individually to mitigate the evil of excess stocks. There 
are always some mills hoping against hope that they will 
be able to satisfy a disproportionately larger part of the 
current demand. If heavy stocks are to be avoided there 
needs to be a definite plan for the industry. The Presi- 
dent of the United States in his nation-wide radio address 
over a year ago referred to the need of avoiding over- 
production in the cotton industry when he proposed the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Furthermore, Gov- 
ernment officials have recognized this major problem by 
approving the 80-hour machine limitation in the code and 
the procedure for further balancing production with de- 
mand, as need arises. 


Maintenance of reasonable stocks would not of itself 
bring about stabilized conditions. Stocks may be kept 
down by making destructive prices. In fact, the industry 
has seen periods when prices fell to below cost levels 
coincident with a relatively low volume of stocks. 
large excess capacity for production induces a struggle 
Customers of the industry are 
aware of the excess capacity and count on over-reaching 
for orders and expect and secure more and more price 
concessions. It is not difficult to see that this situation 
jeopardizes the interests of the customer himself. In fact, 
customers have repeatedly besought the industry to at- 
tempt self-regulation in order to avoid the far-reaching 
price demoralization. We must remember that goods 
made by the mills are bought and further manufactured 
by numerous converters and finishers. The finished 
products are later handled by wholesalers and retailers: 
also by mail-order houses and chain store organizations. 
All of these distributors are trying to avoid getting pen- 
alized with a stock of goods on hand that will have to be 
sold at a loss. When demoralized conditions prevail trad- 


Ing is, therefore, reduced to a minimum and the business 


lost through timidity in buying is never entirely regained. 
Retailers’ shelves do not contain their customary supply 
and their selling efforts are reduced. 


The argument is sometimes made that public policy is 
not concerned with the uneconomic conditions above de- 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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The Structure Fancy Yarns 


ARrtoUsS effects in fancy threads can be produced by 

\ using different mechanical contrivances on ordinary 

and fancy spinning frames. The simplest methods 

of producing fancy yarns are by means of the ordinary 
machinery. Thus, in carding, small neps of wool are 
introduced into, the web of the woolen card by a slow 
lattice, and these eventually appear in the sliver and, 
when spun, form colored lumps in the finished yarn. 
Fancy effects can also be obtained by rearranging the 
flats on the cotton so that they travel in the wrong direc- 
tion, by which means the fibres emerge in a jumbled, 
‘umpy condition, suitable for spinning into what is termed 


a “knicker” yarn, which gives a rough appearance to the 
cloth. | 


Stus YARNS 


Slub yarns can be made on the ordinary three lines of 
rollers in cotton spinning frames. It is possible to intro- 
duce roving at the middle roller, and another thread at 
the back roller, which was intermittently driven, the front 
roller being grooved to allow this yarn to pass through 


undrafted. In this way thick and thin places are formed — 


in the ultimate yarn, but there is a disadvantage in this 
method. If there is adequate twist when the thick end is 
running through, there will be too little twist to hold the 
thin part together; it is well known that for the same 
twist appearance a thick yarn requires fewer turns per 
inch than a thin one. 


Another form of fancy slub yarn can be made without 


the use of special machinery. Three lines of rollers are | 


used, roving going in at the back or slow rollers and out 
at the front or fast rollers. The front rollers are stopped 
intermittently, and the back and middle rollers allowed to 
run continuously. When all the rollers run normally an 
_ ordinary yarn will emerge, but when the front roller is 
stopped and the other two are allowed to run, the roving 
collects behind the stopped front roller and forms a lump. 
When the front roller is put into operation this lump is 
fed through, and appears as a thick place in the yarn. 
There are various devices whereby the front roller ‘is 
allowed to run at a constant speed throughout, and the 
back rollers accelerated, this giving the same effect the- 
oretically as stopping the front rollers. There is a defect, 
however, since a clutch has yet to be found which will 
take up the drive satisfactorily, the clutches now used 
always giving a short delay in their action. The sim- 
plest way of effecting an intermittent motion is to knock 
out some teeth of the driving wheel of a pair of gear 
wheels, so as to leave a blank space. The driving wheel 
then runs continuously, but only drives the driven wheel 
where there are teeth. When arranging a drive of this 
nature care has to be taken to see that after a period 
without teeth the first tooth meets a valley on the driving 
wheel; if tooth meets tooth, there will be a breakage. 

The usual fancy yarn frame is nothing more than a 
doubling frame with two lines, instead of one line, of 
rollers. Fancy yarns can be classed in four different 
types—-spirals, gimps, knops, and slubs—all of which 
can be made on two-roller or three-roller frames. 


SPIRAL YARNS 


For spiral yarns two threads are required, one of which 
is usually thicker than the other; the finer one commonly 
forms the core and the thicker one the outside. If two 
threads of different sizes are twisted together on an ordi- 


nary single-roller frame a spiral yarn will result, but 
owing to the two threads being of different sizes, the top 
roller, which forces the thread to conform to the speed of 
the bottom or driving roller, may be lifted up by the thick 
thread, so that the thin thread receives no grip. It is 
desirable, therefore, to use two rollers to make sure of 
proper control of both threads. By no means is it neces- 
cary to use two threads twisted in the same direction; in 
fact, it is usually desirable in a spiral to use a twist and 
a weft-way thread together for this reason. Whichever 
way doubling is effected, the twist is in the same direction 
as one thread, making it shorter, and in the opposite 
direction to the other, making it longer. This helps to 
make a spiral yarn. 

Similarly, it is not necessary to use two single yarns for 
spirals. ‘Twofold yarns can be used, or a single and a 
twofold, or a twofold and a threefold. If two rollers are 
used, the slower thread, no matter what type of fancy 
yarn is being made, will always become the base, and the 
thread fed by the fast-moving roller the effect yarn. The 
twist of any fancy yarn, therefore, is determined by the 
spindle speed in conjunction with the speed of the slowly 
moving roller. 


Gimp YARNS 


In gimp yarns, as in spirals, two rollers are required, 
independently geared, so that one can move quicker in 
relation to the other. Two doublings are required. The 
thread which forms the ground has to be either a fo'ded 
yarn or two single threads. If two threads are used they 
will be twisted up,to form a folded yarn when the effect 
thread is wrapped around them. If a single yarn is used, 
either excessive twist will be inserted in the case of twist 
on twist, and it will become brittle and snarl, or if 
doubling twist is in the opposite direction to spinning 
twist, twist will be taken out and the yarn will not hang 
together. Therefore, if, say, a 10’s ground thread is re- 
quired, either two ends of 20’s or a 2/20’s will have to 


be used. This ground thread is then fed slowly by one 


roller, and at the same time the effect thread is delivered 
at a greater speed, say three times faster, than the slower 
one. 

Between the front rollers and the spindles the two 
threads are separated by a gimp rail, and once past this 
rail the ground becomes twisted, while the effect thread, 
on account of its excess delivery, makes rings round the 


other. The gimp yarn in this form is very liable to in- 
jury. It is therefore customary to take the prepared 


gimp and subject it to a second doubling, also on a two- 
roller frame, the prepared yarn going under one roller 
and the finishing or binding thread under the other. The 
twist is then arranged in the reverse direction to the 
first doubling, and the binding thread combined with the 
original ground thread to make a kind of folded yarn, 
leaving the gimp or effect thread in between. By varying 
the relative speeds of the ground and effect threads it is 
possible to produce an infinite number of gimp yarns. 
Variation can also be obtained by altering the position of 
the gimp rail dividing the ground and effect threads. If 
this rail is close to the ground thread an even, steady 
gimp will result, but if placed away from the ground it 
leaves the effect thread to travel up and down the ground 
thread, giving a lumpy, irregular effect. 
| Knop YARNS 

Knop yarns consist of doubled yarns and thick places 

where the effect yarn is closely coiled round the ground 
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thread. A two-roller frame is used, and the ground 
thread, as in the gimp yarn, should be either twofold or 
consist of two singles. If both rollers proceed at the same 
speed a doubled yarn is produced, but if the ground thread 
is stopped by arresting the roller which controls it, and the 
effect thread allowed to continue running, the latter will 
form a knop round the former. When the ground thread 
is allowed to proceed normally the ordinary doubled two- 
fold effect is produced. | 


Another way of producing knop yarns is to allow the 
rollers to run continuously and produce the knop effect by 
moving gimp rail. The gimp rail in this case is made to 
travel downward at the same rate as the traverse of the 
ground thread, so that the effect thread winds round the 


ground, making a knop, and when the rail rises the effect 


thread forms a grandrelle yarn. The objection to this 
mechanism is that it is difficult to synchronize the move- 
ment of the gimp rail with that of the ground thread, and 
another unfavorable feature is that the rail is liable to 
sag in the middle, giving a different position of knop. 


When making colored knop yarns it is necessary to have 
aS many gimp rails as there are colors. The effect thread 
in most knop yarns is usually loose on the ground, unless 
very hard twisted, and to prevent the knop from slipping 
it is customary to bind with a binder thread. The position 
of the gimp rail in relation to the ground thread has a dis- 
tinct bearing on the shape of the knop. If the ground 
thread touches, or is very close to, the rail, a sharp, short, 
thick knop is made, but if the rail is set back from the 
ground thread a long, egg-shaped knop will result. It is 
possible to make colored knops in which, say, black and 
white knops alternate with each other. 


In making a doubled slub yarn it is necessary to have a 
three-roller frame, because the tufts, being of considerable 
size, lift the front roller which ordinarily controls the 
ground thread. The third roller is introduced at the back 
groand keeps continuous control over the ground thread. 
Two ground threads, not necessarily doubled yarns, are 
used, and are introduced under the back roller, over the 
middle roller and under the front roller, the front and 
back rollers going at the same speed. The middle roller 
controls the sliver and runs intermittently. When the 
middle roller is.set in motion a tuft is presented to the 
front roller, and, on stopping, the tuft is broken off. As 
soon as the ground threads and tuft emerge on the spindle 
side of the front roller, they are twisted together to form 
a slub. Sometimes a binder thread is used, and then the 
Slubs are changed from a cigar shape to a cork-screw 
shape.—By H. Gair Greg of the firm of R. Greg & Co., 
Ltd., of Reddish, Stockport, England, before the Brad- 
ford Textile Society. 


Textile Uncertainty Said To Represent 
Wearing Off of NRA Buying Spree 


Present uncertainty in the textile industry, as well as in 
many other fields, represents the wearing off of a rather 
grand spree and the sooner the headache is over the bet- 
ter, according to the current issue of the Textile Organon, 
published by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. _ 


The reaction from the general excesses of purchasing 
and consumption indigenous to the beginning of the NRA 
program of 1933 is blamed by the publication for the 


slowness in the rayon market and in silk, cotton and 


woolen goods, hosiery, underwear, outerwear and other 
divisions of the textile industry. Purchasing power has 
been seriously “milked” by the preceding movement to 
buy-before-the-price-rise, it believes. The decks now have 
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to be cleared so that when a revival of demand occurs 
early this fal lthe industry will be able to reap its full 
share. 


Commenting specifically on conditions in the rayon in- 
dustry, the Organon states that the price cut put into 
effect on May 24th by the larger viscose producers may 
be veiewed as a salutary move from the industry’s point 
of view. Indicating that these prices are temporary and 
designed to clear the slate was the statement of the pro- 
ducers that advance business at these new prices would be 
taken only through June and July, whereas the normal 
booking period for the industry is three months ahead. 

“Rayon yarn prices today are certainly ‘in balance’ 
with the prices of the other textile fibers. The fact that 
this one downward price revision places rayon in a com- 
petitive position with silk, for example, which has de- 
clined from a 1933 high of $2.25 per pound, is a result of 
the fact that rayon prices during 1933 were never raised 
to boom levels; thus there is no subsequent reason to ex- 
pect rayon prices to fall precipitously.” 


Commenting on the decline in wool consumption from 
its 1933 peak, the Organon points out that wool prices 
showed no change in May from the quoted 84.5 cents for 
fine staple territory. “We would hazard a guess,” it adds, 
“that wool has ‘no business’ being as high as it is today 
from a demand point of view, and further that unless this 
price comes down to more realistic levels, little increase 
can be expected in wool consumption during the next six 
months.” 


The advance in cotton prices in May, despite a decline 
in consumption in concert with all of the other textile 
fibers, is attributed by the Organon to the three factors 
of the Bankhead Control Bill, the adverse cotton growing 
weather and the continued favorable exports of raw cot- 
ton from this country. 


A small price advance in silk during May, the Organon 
points out, was concurrent’ with a general shutdown of 
the silk induring during the entire week of May 14th to 
21st in all divisions except the tie fabric industry. In 
this connection, it compares the principle of the short, 
complete shutdown, as used in the silk industry, with the 
cotton weaving industry’s lengthy, partial shutdown. “At 
this early date, and before the cotton mill curtailment 
plan is really working,” the Organon says, “it would seem 
that the complete type of shutdown is preferable to the 
partial type from many angles, including ease of control, 
effectiveness, promptness and the general matter of labor 
difficulties.” 


Kendall Co. Takes Over Holmes Mill, New 
Bedford 


New. Bedford, Mass.—Final transfer of the Holmes 
Mill property to the Kendall Corporation has been ef- 
fected and the new owners will take charge of the plant 
at once. | 


Reconditioning and alterations to the plant are to start 
immediately, including a rearrangement of cotton manu- 
facturing equipment, installation of 800 looms, and re- 
vamping of the humidifying and lighting systems of the 
property. 

Joseph D. Murray has been named as general manager 
of the plant and James Bradbury, formerly with the 
Textile Developing Company of Boston, will be manu- 
facturing superintendent, according to the Kendall Com- 
pany. 

Officials scouted reports that the plant might be ready 
for manufacturing operations in July, indicating that 
September Ist would be nearer the mark. 


Weaving Rayon Fabrics 


By Adam Glover 


N recent years many complaints of barry rayon cloth 
[ have had to be investigated. Unfortunately many 

manufacturers attempt to make fabrics in looms and 
under conditions which are far from ideal, and these 
conditions are reflected in the fabrics they produce. A 
perfect take-up motion should wind a definite short length 
of cloth on to the take-up roller at each pick of weft that 
is inserted, but most of the present take-up motions wind 
on a definite average length of cloth at each pick. This 
average may vary, and the actual picks will have fluctua- 
tions on either side of the average. 

When examining rayon fabrics, light reflection plays a 
very important part. If there is any variation in the 
picks they are shown up by the reflection of light. In a 
crepe fabric containing seraceta warp and Courtaulds’ 
viscose crepe weft, for instance, where the picks are fewer 
the seraceta warp yarns will show brighter than where 
the picks are slightly greater. Then again, take a taffeta 
fabric containing Courtaulds’ viscose warp and seraceta 
weft which has to be cross-dyed; when the cloth is finish- 
ed it may be barry, and this barriness may have been 
caused by the multiplicity of the eccentricity of the 
wheels in the take-up motion. 


SHUTTLE MARKs .. 

Every practical man knows how difficult it is for a 
shuttle to run perfectly from box to box. Occasionally 
the shuttle will make a little kick in its passage across 
the shed, and when this occurs the shuttle bruises the 
rayon, making a white mark—a “shuttle mark” as it is 
called in the silk trade. If the loom is not attended to 
the bruised ends will break out, and in some instances it 
is very difficult to start the loom weaving again without 
_damaging the piece. When the cloth is finished these 
shuttle marks show quite distinctly, because they will not 
take the dye. The cloth, therefore, is ruined. In order 
to help to prevent these shuttle marks a piece of swans- 
down should be fastened to the full length of the race 
boards before the warp is gaited. This swansdown acts 
as a cushion for the warp ends, with the result that, if 
the shuttle should vary in its flight, the ends will be pro- 
tected by the swansdown. 

Warp TENSION 

A good method of weighting warps is to use an. ordi- 
nary weight lever at one side of the beam and a balance 
weight on the opposite side. A small weight is fastened 
‘to the rope on the inside of the loom, the rope is wound 
three times round the rufle, and a weight is then attached 
to the rope end about three times as heavy as that on 
the other end of the rope. This large weight should be 
kept two or three inches from the floor. With this 
method a slight oscillation of the beam takes place, and 


the lever weighting arrangement prevents the beam from 


oscillating too far. The yarn is kept at a fairly even 
tension, which assists weaving. If it is allowed to become 
slack the small filaments are disturbed and are easily bro- 
ken or rubbed up. 

When using two classes of yarn in warp form, such as 
cotton and rayon, it is advisable to put the cotton on one 
beam and the rayon on another. The weighting of the 
rayon beam must then be in proportion to the weighting 


*Extracts from address before Bradford (Eng.) Textile Society. 
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usual. 


of the cotton one. It is quite easy to tell if the rayon is 


weighted correctly. If you run your hand across the 
cloth while it is being woven you can feel any difference 
in tension in the two warps. If the rayon is over-weight- 
ed the finisher will probably break the ends, or the cloth 
will become puckered. 


Flexible Reeds.—Reeds play an important part in the 
weaving of rayon warps. They should be more flexible 
than ordinary cotton reeds. To obtain this flexibility 
they are made a little deeper between bauch and bauch— 
usually 3%4 inches—and the wire is of a finer gauge than 
The sharp ends of the dents should be taken off 
and the dents kept highly polished. Knots in the warp 
threads will weave through this type of reed much better 
than through the ordinary cotton type. 

Size of Shed.—The size of the shed should be just large 
enough to allow a free passage of the shuttle without 
breaking or damaging any portion of the warp. With 


most rayon fabrics healds can be crossed much later than 


with cotton, and although the cloth looks reedy when it is 
finished it has a good cover, due to the yarn having very 
little twist. 


Yarn Drag.—A good even drag on the yarn is abso- 
lutely essential. This is obtained by putting worsted in 
the eye of the shuttle. To thread this shuttle an ordinary 
dent from a reed is used, bent in such a manner that one 
leg will be a quarter of an inch longer than the other. 
When the dent is in this form it is very easy for the 
weaver to slip the yarn between. the two prongs and 
through the eye of the shuttle. When the worsted in the 
eye of the shuttle becomes worn it is pushed out with a 
sprig bit. A thin piece of cord is then threaded through 
the small hole and pot-eye, the worsted is put through 
the loop in the cord, and after it has been pulled into 
position by the cord it is fastened by means of a smal! 
wooden or leather wedge. The shuttle should be kept 
highly polished, as bad weaving results if it becomes a 
little rough. 


Weft Cut in the Shuttle Box and Black Picks—This 
difficulty is generally caused by the rayon being squeezed 
in the shuttle box. It can be overcome by fastening a 
piece of swansdown on the inside of the box front, this 
swansdown then acting as a buffer for the rayon between 
the shuttle and the box front. 


Cloth Plucked on the Take-up Roller.—This is caused 
by the perforated tin on the take-up roller—or sand rol- 
ler, as it is usually called—holding a few of the fine fila- 
ments, which sometimes break or are pulled out of their 
original position. When making fabrics in which the | 
weave is rather slack it is sometimes advisable to take 
the tin off this roller and use a thin cotton fabric for 
covering purposes. This fabric is then painted with glue 
and the roller rolled on a table on which there is at least 
a quarter of an inch of emery dust. When the glue hold- 
ing the emery is dry this process is repeated, and an 
emery covered roller is obtained. A rubber covered rol- 
ler may be used in place of this emery type. The rubber 
for this purpose is best obtained in the form of a strip 
with a canvass back, and must be put on the roller very 


carefully. 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Golf Trophies for S. T. A. 


Handsome silver loving cup which will go to the mill 
man having the lowest net score in the annual golf tour- 
nament of the Southern Textile Association, to be played 
at Myrtle Beach during the convention, June 29th and 
30th. The name of the winner will be engraved on the 
cup and the winner will keep it for a year. 


The cup was presented to the Association last year by 
the Charlotte Textile Club and was won in 1933 by Wal- 
ter Dillard. 


A similar cup has just been presented to the Associa- 
tion by The Textile Bulletin. It will serve as a perma- 
nent trophy for the winner in the Associate Members 
Division. 

In addition to the above cups, there will be prizes for 


both Active and Associate Members who win places in 
the golf tournament. 


Three Amendments Approved For 
Underwear Industry 


Washington.—National Recovery Administrator Hugh 
S. Johnson has approved three amendments to the code 
for the underwear and allied products manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

The code, as modified, limits the hours members of the 
supervisory staff may work, when operating productive 
machinery, to those hours permitted the regular operators 
on the same class of work. 

Another amendment provides that merchandise which 
is below the minimum size standards shall be marked 
“Not Standard Size,” but an exception is made for mer- 
chandise destined for export. Goods of this nature need 
not bear such markings as ““Not Standard Size,” “Irregu- 
lars,” “Seconds” or “Imperfects.” 
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Arbitrate Disputes Over 
Rayon Fabrics 


tate cloths are among those recently settled by the 

arbitration bureau of the National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc. Weavers, dyers, converters and dress man- 
ufacturers were involved in these disputes. Summaries of 
some of the most recent of these cases, made public by 
Peter Van Horn, executive vice-president of the Federa- 
tion, follow: 


c: ONTROVERSIES over rayon, silk-and-rayon and ace- 


DELAYED CLOTH DELIVERY 


A converter claimed damages of $1,800 from a dyer 
because of the dyer’s failure to process and deliver 125 
pieces of rayon faille and 75 pieces of rayon crepe. He 
stated that a month after delivery should have been made 
20 pieces of the faille and 10 pieces of the crepe were 
received in a defective condition. They were subsequent- 
ly returned to the dyer, who credited the converter with 
the raw goods cost and dye charges thereon, and the dyer 
returned the balance of the raw goods to the converter. 

The dyer disclaimed responsibility and stated that a 
strike at his mill had caused the late delivery of the 


merchandise. He also stated that he had processed five 


pieces as a sample lot which were satisfactory to the con- 
verter and he was then authorized to proceed with the 
processing of the merchandise. 


The evidence presented disclosed that while the dyer 
had had labor trouble his plant was not closed down en- 
tirely. As he had continually promised deliveries to the 
converter on specific days, but had not informed the con- 
verter in writing that he would be unable to make the de- 
liveries, the arbitrators decided that the dyer was respon- 
sible. They believed, however, that the converter’s claim 
was excessive and they awarded him $600. — 


DEFECTIVE RAYON SHEER 


The defective condition of a quantity of rayon sheer 
purchased in the raw was claimed by a converter to have 
been due to weaving imperfections, such as hang picks, 
loose ends and knots. Damages of $7,000 were asked for 
by the converter to reimburse him for losses sustained 
because of the imperfect condition of the goods. 


The weaver claimed that he had delivered commer- 
cially perfect merchandise and he requested payment of 
the amount due against the contract, which totalled $16,- 
- 000. From an examination of the merchandise in dispute 
the arbitrators awarded the converter an allowance of 
$3,500. He was directed to pay the weaver the $16,000 
due, less the allowance of $3,500. 


Non-SHRINKING CREPE 


A quantity of rayon crepe measured 42 to 44 inches 
when finished and the converter claimed it was impossible 
to shrink it to the normal width of 39 to 40 inches. It 
was his contention that this defect was due to faulty 
treatment of the filling yarn in the course of manufactur- 
ing the merchandise. He admitted having given the con- 
struction to the weaver, but stated that this was the cor- 
rect construction and should give, with proper manufac- 
turing methods, a 39 to 40-inch rayon crepe. He stated 
that a finished sample was shown to the weaver at the 


time the contract was placed, which sample measured 39 
inches. The converter asked to return to the weaver for 
credit 318 pieces delivered and cancellation of the unde- 
livered balance of 682 pieces, or else damages of $6,000. 

The weaver claimed that he had manufactured the mer- 
chandise in accordance with the specifications supplied by 
the converter,-no mention having been made of the fin- 
ished width. He submitted tests showing that the twist 
of the yarn was normal and uniform. The weaver asked 


that the converter accept the 682 pieces undelivered and _. 


pay the amount due against the contract, which amounted 


to $30,500. 


The arbitrators examined the merchandise in dispute 
and decided that the weaver had delivered goods accord- 
ing to the construction contracted for. As the converter 
had furnished the construction to the weaver, they did 
not believe that the weaver could be held responsible for 
the condition of the finished goods. The converter was 
directed to accept the 682 pieces and to pay the converter 
the sum of $30,500. 


Sirk AND Rayon CLoTH 


A. dress manufacturer claimed that dresses made from 
some silk and rayon novelty faille crepe slipped in the 
seams, for which he asked damages of $650. He also 
claimed that the merchandise was poorly dyed. He ad- 
mitted that the pieces had been redyed from pastel shades 
into dark shades, but claimed that the weaver had guar- 
anteed the result of the redyeing. 


The weaver stated that the 34 pieces had been sold as 
a Close-out and he denied having guaranteed that the fin- 
ished dresses would be satisfactory. He claimed that the 
dress manufacturer could have noticed the alleged defec- 
tive condition of the goods before cutting. He stated 
that several months prior to the arbitration, as an ac- 
commodation to the dress manufacturer, he had agreed 
to take back all uncut pieces for credit, which at that 
time amounted to 18 pieces, provided the dress manu- 
facturer would pay in full for the other pieces. This 
agreement, he claimed, confirmed in writing, was carried 
out and was to have been in full settlement of all claims 
on the merchandise. 


The arbitrators decided that in view of the previous 
settlement on the merchandise, which had been accept- 
able to both parties, the dress manufacturer had no claim 
against the weaver. 


ACETATE CANTON CREPE 


The lustrous and flat condition of 130 pieces of acetate 
canton crepe was the basis of a converter’s claim for 
damages from the dyer of $2,250. He stated that the 
appearance of the pieces was not up to the standard of 
regular acetates in the market and that the average 
shrinkage of the merchandise was found to be 10 per 
cent, whereas it should have been from 12 per cent to 


15 per cent. 


The dyer claimed that the goods had been processed 
in the regular way, the greiege goods having been em- 
bossed before dyeing. He stated that the first delivery of 
light colors, processed in the same manner, had been sat- 
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isfactory and therefore assumed that the blacks would 
also be satisfactory. He asks that the converter pay the 
amount due, amounting to $1,364. 

The arbitrators inspected some of the pieces and found 
that they were unmerchantable. The dyer’s records 
showing the shrinkage of each piece were examined and 
the arbitrators decided that the shrinkage was too low. 
They believed, however, that the converter’s claim for 
damages was excessive and he was awarded $1,366. 


Further Exemptions From Curtailment 
Order 


| ROVISION has been made for the undiminished oper- 
P ation of productive machinery in a number of textile 
mills not already excepted in the administrative 
order of May 22nd, curtailing for twelve weeks machine 
hours in the cotton textile industry. Exemptions from 
the order were recommended by the Cotton Textile In- 
dustry Committee and approved by NRA Administrator 
Johnson. 

The order temporarily limiting the operation of ma- 
chinery to 75 per cent of the maximum hours established 
in the code of fair competition was asked for by the 
industry, the code authority declaring that unless such 
relief were given a serious situation would be created by 
overproduction. | 

EXEMPTIONS ARE GRANTED 

It was realized at the time, however, that unjustifiable 
injury would be done certain plants if forced to join in 
the general curtailment and in the administrative order 
these were exempted from its operation. 

Members of the industry have not changed their opin- 
ion that a general curtailment will be beneficial, but a 
special committee was appointed by the code authority 
to consider the claims of those who believe they cannot 
now safely cut production. This committee, after careful 
consideration of the problems laid before it by represen- 
tatives of some of the smaller concerns and others en- 
gaged in specialized operations, recommended the addi- 
tional exemptions. 

Exemptions, which are made in four orders signed by 
the administrator and which become effective immedi- 
ately are: 

Up to and including 150 looms in any mill having in 
place 300 looms or less, and an adequate number of spin- 


dies to provide yarns to balance the operation of such . 


exempted looms. 

Up to and including 2,500 cotton spinning spindles in 
any mill having no looms, and having 5,000 or less cotton 
spinning spindles in place. 

RULING ON OPERATION 


All looms now engaged in the production of velveteens 
so long as they are engaged in such production. 

All looms now engaged in the production of clip spot 
marquisettes so long as they are engaged in such produc- 
tion. 


All jacquard looms now engaged in the production of 


cotton damask, so long as they are engaged in such pro- | 


duction. 


The Darlington Cotton Fabrics Corporation of New- 
ton, N. J., to the extent necessary to permit it during the 
period of the temporary limitation to operate a maximum 
of 12 double 24-inch jacquard tie looms up to the maxi- 
mum hours otherwise permitted by the code. 

The International Braid Company of Providence, R. I., 
for a period of three months, to the extent necessary to 
permit it during the period of the limitation to operate a 
maximum of ten looms three shifts of 40 hours each per 
week in the production of venetian blind ladder tape. 
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For Company Housing 
DURABLE FLOORS 
At Low Cost! 


Designed by Expert Textile Engineers for 
New Construction or Replacements 


Specify 


LOCKHART BRAND 


of 


Cottage and Bungalow Grades 


And reduce installation and maintenance costs to 
your all-time low. 


As pioneer producers of End-Matched Yellow Pine 
Flooring, we offer you more than 30 years’ experi- 
ence in developing and perfecting this type of floor 
surfacing. | 


See your nearest dealer, or write direct to 


JACKSON LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Lockhart, - 


Alabama 


Of Vital Importance 


to You! 


—The Administration’s Monetary Program— 
And Its Influence on Business! 


An interesting discussion, in handy printed form 
(fits your pocket), of this important subject is just 
off the press. The treatment is simple and straight- 
forward. It tells you what has been done and what 
remains to be done. 


The market action of commodities and securities 
since last April indicates the great advantage of a 
clear understanding of this subject. A copy of this 
booklet will be sent free on request. 


BROOKMIRE, INC. 
Investment Counselors and Administrative Economists 
Established 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BROOKMIRE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. “Y. 


Send me your booklet, “The Administration’s Monetary 
Program."”’ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


~ 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


W. D. Jenkins has resigned his position as superintend- 
ent of Oconee Textile Mills, Westminster, S. C. 


D. C. Jones, formerly of Greenville, is now superin- 
tendent of Oconee Textile Mills, Westminster, S. C. 


J. R. Federline, Jr., formerly of Lanett, Ala., is now 
superintendent of Seminole Mills, Clearwater, Ala., one 
of the Aiken mills. 


J. W. McElhannon has resigned as superintendent of 
the Selma Manufacturing Company of Birmingham, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to become general superintendent of the 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


George D. Fryfogle, superintendent of the Duck “Mills 
of Brandon Corporation, Greenville, S. C., has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the Brandon Mills 
and will also continue his duties with the Duck Mill. He 
succeeds the late W. F. Davis. 


Ben E, Geer, president of Furman University, former 
president of Judson Mills and a member of the National 
Textile Industrial Relations Committee, has just received 


the degree of doctor of laws from Wofford College, Spar- 
tanburg. 


Many Changes At Callaway Mills 


The death recently of I. B. Grimes, high official of the 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., made several changes 
necessary and resulted in a number of promotions. 
Among them are: 


B. N. Ragsdale, general superintendent of Unity Spin- 


ning and Oakleaf Mills, has been made personnel director — 


of all the Callaway Mills. 


T. B. Kersey, assistant superintendent Unity Spinning 
Mills, has been made superintendent of Unity Spinning 
Mills and Oakleaf Mills. 


B. W. Robinson, formerly superintendent of Calumet 
Mills, has been transferred to the Elm City plant. 


Hal Daughdrill, formerly superintendent of Rockweave 
Mills, is now superintendent of Calumet Mills. 


Q. F. Nixon, Jr., of the experimental department, Hill- 
side plant, has been made assistant superintendent of 
Calumet Mills. 


P. N. Collier, formerly general superintendent of Val- 
way Rug Mill, LaGrange Ga.; is now assistant to the 
treasurer, Fuller Callaway. 


T. L. Arnett, formerly superintendent of Oakleaf plant, 
is now technical assistant to P. N. Collier. 


H. F. Shuford, formerly superintendent of Elm City 
Mills, has been made general master mechanic for the 
Central Machine Shops which will serve all the Callaway 
Mills of LaGrange. 


M. M, Trotter, formerly superintendent of the Man- 
chester Mills, Manchester, has been made general super- 
intendent of the Hogansville and Milstead plants at Ho- 
gansville and Milstead, and of Manchester Mills, Man- 
chester. 


Sherry Fallis is now timekeeper in carding and spin- 


ning departments, Hillside Mills. 
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Honor Students—Clemson Textile School 


Curtis Clark McMillin, Jr., whose home is at Inman, 
5. C., was awarded the Textile Colorist prize made possi- 
ble through Dr. Neiman, editor of Textile Colorist, New 
York. Of the men specializing in Textile Chemistry and 
Dyeing, Mr. McMillin’s work was most outstanding. 

Joseph Thomas Rouse of Luray, S. C., was awarded 
the medal offered by the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. Mr. Rouse specialized in Weaving and 
Designing and made an excellent record. 

Presentation of these two awards was made by Dr. E. 
W. Sikes, president of the college, at the commencement 
exercises on June 5th. : 

Clemson Textile School had some 24 seniors this year ; 
14 in Textile Engineering and 10 in Textile Chemistry 
and Dyeing. This school also had two graduates from 

other colleges who took extra work in this department: 
one being a graduate of the University of West Virginia 
and the other a graduate of the University of South Caro- 
lina. The demand for Clemson Textile Engineering stu- 
dents was most encouraging, practically all of them hav- 
ing been placed before graduation. 

Dean Willis announces that the Clemson Textile School 
continues to grow; the enrollment in textiles being over 


200 students, which is the _— in the history of the 
school, 


OBITUARY 


AUGUSTUS W. SMITH 


Greenville, S. C—Augustus W. Smith, 72, cotton mill 
executive of this city, died at his home here at 12:30 
o'clock Tuesday morning after a brief illness. 

He was president and treasurer of the Brandon Cor- 
poration from 1914 until his death. He organized the 
Woodruff Cotton Mill in 1900. He began his business 
career in 1881 in Abbeville, where he was born, and was 
mayor of his home town in 1891-1892. 

He is survived by his widow, two daughters, Mrs. Lu- 
ther M. McBee, Greenville; Dr. Mary Noble Smith, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; two sons, Augustus W. Smith, Jr., Green- 
ville, and L. Perrin Smith, Spartanburg. 


J. R. JONES 


Sanford, N. C.—J. R. Jones, prominent cotton manu- 
facturer nrg one of Sanford’s leading ciitzens, died here 
after an illness of about ten days. He was 62 years of 
age. 

Mr. Jones came to Sanford in 1907 as secretary and 
treasurer of the Sanford Cotton Mills. He served con- 
tinuously in that position for 26 years, until his retirement 
about a year ago. 

He is survived by his widow, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. Funeral services were conducted Wednesday. 


J. D. ANDERSON 


Lanett, Ala.—J. D. Anderson, age 60, who served for 
many years as overseer of spinning at the Lanett Mills, 
died here after a brief illness. He came here in 1903 and 
was continuously with the mill until he was retired under 
the pension system in force at the local mill company. 


CRATE SMALLEY 


Crate Smalley, section man in spinning, Oconee Textile 
Mills, Westminster, S$. C., was found dead at or near the 
Southern Railway track Friday morning, June 8th, hav- 
ing been killed by an early train. He leaves a wife and 
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Convention 
Program 


Luther H. Hodges, vice-president and general manager 
of the Carolina Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C., has accepted 
an invitation to address the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association, Myrtle Beach, S. C., on June 
29th and 30th. 

The addition of Mr. Hodges, an unusually interesting 
and forceful speaker, rounds out a program that should 
assure the success of the convention. 

The convention will be held at the Ocean Forest Hotel. 
Members are again urged to make their room reserva- 
tions as early as possible. Advance indications point to a 
very large attendance. | 

Subject to minor changes, the program follows: 

FRIDAY, JUNE 29TH 
Meeting called to order by H. H. Iler, 
president. 
Address of Welcome. 
Annual Address of the President. 
Address—Luther H. Hodges, vice-president 


and general manager, Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills. 


Announcements. 
Adjournment. 


10:00 A. M. 


FrmaAy AFTERNOON 


Golf Tournament. 


7:30 P.M. Twenty-sixth Annual Banquet. 


Principal Speaker—H. S. Reeves, Charles- 
ton. ©. 

Golf prizes will be presented at the ban- 
quet. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30TH 


Meeting called to order. 
Address—‘‘Textile Education,’ 
Feiker. 

Annual Business Session. 
Election of Officers. 


10:00 A. M. 
by F. M. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS MEETING 


The committee in charge of the annual dinner of the As- 
sociate Members Division to be held at the Ocean Forest 
dining room on the evening of June 28th is not ready to 
announce full details of the program. They promise a 
“live” meeting and are hopeful of the largest attendance 


since the dinner became an annual fixture in connection | 


with the convention. The motto of the committee is 
“plenty of fun and pep, but no long speeches.” 


SO 


DARY TRAVELERS 


| If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on It 

that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
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Improvements in the JOHNSON 
make for BETTER RAYON 
2WARP SIZING! 


With our new change gear box, the operator 
has perfect control of stretch. This device 
‘makes it possible for him to keep a record 
of the stretch obtained and permits him at 
any time to duplicate the results for any 
type of warp. This new feature not only 
makes it possible to eliminate cone pulleys 
and belts formerly used, but also insures 
uniform tension throughout the warp.. 
Other improved features include quetsch 
pressure gauge and new main drive. Write 
for folder giving complete description of 
the new Johnson. 


CHARLES B. 
JOHNSON 


PATERSON, N. J. a 
Representatives 


Carolina Specialty Co. 


Joseph Barnes 
New Bedford, Mass. 


= 
The Coolest Vacation Trail 
Leads To The 


GREEN PARK 
HOTEL, 


Blowing Rock, North Carolina 


Exactly between the first tee and eighteenth green of Blow- 
ing Rock’s only golf course .. . highest 18-hole course east 
of the Rockies . . . the Green Park ‘gives you the niceties of 


a summer home combined with the convenience of country 
club facilities. 


Whether you’re here a week or the whole summer, you’ll 
find a BLOWING ROCK VACATION a real “pick-me-up.” 
. Make reservations now for your share of gay, robust 
living in this unique resort . . . created for health, happiness 
and fun. Its beauty is inspiring. The cool, comfortable 
climate adds joy to the out-door recreation, induces sound 
sleep and develops a keen appetite. 


Minimum Rates $4.00 Daily for a De- 
lightful Room and Three Delicious 
Meals 


For schedule of rates and illustrated booklet address 
PAUL MOLDENHAUER 


Owner-Manager 


JOHN EK. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 Fr. 0. Bex 128 
Greenville, 6. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Interesting Comment on 


The Textile Labor 
Situation 


NDER the heading, “A Strike Averted,” the Herald 
| | and News, of Newberry, S. C., offers the following 

very interesting comment upon the labor situation 
in the South, with particular reference to the recent labor 
union threat of a general strike: 


“Genuine satisfaction has been expressed in Newberry 
that a means was found for averting the general strike in 
the cotton mills ordered for last Monday by Thomas F. 
McMahon, union president, as a protest against tempo- 
rary, and about the summer ordinary, curtailment in pro- 
duction hours ordered by General Johnson and other al- 
leged injustices. The NRA will make a study of the 
issues which provoked the strike order and in the mean- 
time mill operatives are to remain at their tasks. It is by 
no means certain that the danger of a strike has been 
removed, but it has at least been postponed until certain 
investigations can be made. 

“This newspaper, operating in a city that has derived 
large benefits from the operation of the mills under the 
code for nearly a year now, sincerely hopes that all dif- 
ferences between the union leaders on the one hand and 
the NRA and mill management on the other can be 
amicably adjusted. It is very fortunate for the opera- 
tives, we think, that Mr. McMahon rescinded his order. 
The NRA, whose interest in their welfare is attested by 
the fact that it boosted their pay 40 per cent or more 
and, in this State, reduced their working hours from 55 
to 40, has found that curtailment is necessary in order to 
avoid surpluses and that the mills cannot pay the same 
wages for 30 hours’ work. If the mills had continued 
running full time, lack of orders would have forced a 
complete shut-down in a few weeks. Unquestionably, it 
is better to restrict operations than to discontinue them 
entirely. The public, sensing these facts, would not look 
with favor upon a strike under such circumstances. 


“This newspaper is inclined to doubt that 300,000 mill 
operatives would have responded to Mr. McMahon’s 
strike order, issued without consulting them, Hardly half 
of the mill operatives in this State belong to the union, 
and the majority of them are steady, sensible men and 
women who do not get excited about grievances as readily 
as Mr. McMahon does. He has been badgering mill man- 
agements for 20 years or more, but not until the NRA 
came along was-he able to qualify as a ‘big shot’ in labor 
circles. It is entirely possible that Mr. McMahon was 
influenced to cancel his order by the fear that the opera- 
tives would not walk out in the numbers predicted and 
thus severely impair his prestige among the thousands 
recently enlisted. Nothing is being said about it, but 
more than a few mills in this State, and no doubt in 
others, are already on half time. Would their operatives 
forego that much employment because Mr. McMahon 
demanded pay for 40 hours or none? Hardly, when jobs 
at a bare living wage can hardly be gotten. A mill ex- 
ecutive a few days ago expressed the conviction to us that 
he could adjust any difficulty with his help if outsiders 
would not interfere. Decades of friendly dealings with 
them proves that he is right. Our mill people should not 
spurn tested friendships merely because a professional 
leader who seeks to implant the idea that an employer is 
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necessarily an exploiter of those on his payrolls. Many 
of them know that during the dark days of 1932 mills 
manufactured goods for which there was no market in 
order to keep them alive, and that prior to that for many 
years mill managements had evidenced in many ways 
their sincere interest in their employees. In no industry 
that we know of do employers look after their help to the 
extent that mill owners do. 


“Mill operatives have a right to organize and to strike 
when they have a just grievance. Organization is the 
best assurance that they will not be exploited by the 


relatively few greedy mill owners and the locals offer cer- 


tain definite social benefits. Intelligently led, it is possi- 
ble for unions to benefit both operative and employer; 
but they can function in such a way as to injure both. 
What we should like to see is for locals in the textile 
villages to insist on a large measure of self-government, 
and particularly the right to decide for themselves such 
vital matters as to whether or not they shall strike. When 
a man joins a labor union, he assumes certain obligations, 
but he owes others to himself, his family, his employer, 
society that are even more binding i in the event that they 
do not coincide. No organization can prosper or long 
survive whose members participate in its activities only 
to the extent of carrying out orders and footing the bills. 
Granting that an organization of nation-wide extent, cer- 
tain powers must be invested in the leaders, they should 
be severely restricted and exercised in such a way as to 
win support without imposing unnecessary hardships. 
They should be exercised for somebody rather than 
against somebody; to correct an admitted evil rather 
than a fancied grievance. No one man and his associates 
have wisdom and foresight enough to make sure that, . 
under any circumstances, they are justified in ordering 
thousands of men away from jobs at which they earn a 
livelihood. Those most capable of exercising such au- 
thority would spurn it, which is a very good reason why 
those who assume that they have it should be restrained 
if they cannot be replaced with more trustworthy men. 


U. S. Cotton Stocks Lower Than in 1933 


Washington.—Apparent supply of cotton in the United 
States on May Ist was approximately 10,300,000 bales, 
compared with about 11,900,000 bales on the like date 
last year and with an average of 5,200,000 bales for the 
10 years that ended in 1930, according to a report on 
world cotton prospects issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


Domestic cotton textile mill activity was relatively high 


in May, but consumption was materially less than the 


unusually high level of May last year, the Bureau says. 


With few exceptions, sales of cotton textiles have been 
below production for many weeks, says the report. 


The bureau says cotton mill activity in Japan was high 
in May, but that “adoption of import quotas by some of 
Japan’s principal customers may tend to reduce activity 
in the months ahead, although reports indicate that Jap- 
anese mills have rather large quantities of unfilled orders 
on hand.” Chinese-owned mills in China were reported 
as operating at about 75 per cent of capacity early in 
May. British mills increased their activity slightly about 
the middle of the month, and were slightly more active 
than a year earlier. 


SoctaL Crrcie, Ga.—Social Circle Cotton Mills have 
recently completed an installation of a new R. D. Cole 
boiler and a Detroit stoker. 
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Perhaps you've heard of the boy who wanted to eliminate 


school; so he played hooky and hid in the closet at home . 


all day long. By the end of the day he decided he'd 
paid too big a price for “elimination.” 


Spinners of cotton yarns are interested in long draft 
spinning because they want to eliminate operations, 
time and labor. However, in selecting long draft equip- 


ment, they should make sure that, in eliminating, they do — 


not sacrifice the simplicity, cleanliness and low upkeep 
that are characteristic of regular type spinning frames. 
They don’t want to keep on paying for elimination in- 
definitely in the form of increased upkeep. 


H & B Four Roller Long Draft Spinning offers elimination 
of operations, time and labor WITHOUT PENALTIES, 


because, as regards simplicity, it more nearly approaches 


_— 
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regular spinning than any other type of long draft equip- 
ment. 


At the same time it is highly efficient in performing its 
task. It gives free play to the fibres, so that the longer 
fibres naturally work toward the core of the yarn, where 


they make for greater strength, while the shorter fibres’ 


work outward. Roller No. 2 performs the same function 


as do belts in other systems,—it prevents sagging and. 


controls the shorter fibres. At the same time fly (and 


_ other waste) has an opportunity to fall clear. It does not 


bunch up and is not carried into the yarn. 


The ultimate result is a strength, evenness and smoothness 
of product not ordinarily associated with long draft 
spinning. 


Specify H & B Four Roller Long Draft and thus maintain 
quality and obtain lower costs WITHOUT PENALTIES. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 161 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA OFFICE, 815 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. 


FOUR ROLLER LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc, 


Published Every Thursday By 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, nm. %. 
Davip CLARK Managing Editor 


D. H. Hix, Jr Associate Editor 
Junrus M. Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 


Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Denial of Liberty : 


A THOUSAND or more years ago our ancestors 
lived in caves and every man’s hand was 
against every other man with the exception of 
the members of his immediate family. 

A man was liable to be slain, even by his 
brother, when he emerged from or sought to en- 
ter his cave or when he went forth in search of 


food or to scratch the ground and plant a few 
seeds. 


Later the cave men banded together in family 
groups or clans for mutual protection, that is, to 
insure that a man and his family might enter or 
leave his cave or shelter or go forth into the 
woods or fields without losing his life or being 
molested. 


Clad only in the skins of animals and sleeping 
upon the ground in caves or rough shelters, men 
had come to recognize the fact that every man 
had a right to enter or leave his home or to enter 
or leave his chosen places of employment, which 


in those days were the woods and fields, without 
molestation. 


In the undeveloped brains of crude men, living 
almost as animals, one idea had developed and 
that was that every man had certain rights and 
certain liberties and that men collectively, that 
is, members of the clan should see that such 
rights and liberties were protected. 

Many hundreds of years, even thousands, 
have rolled by since there developed in the brain 
of crude cave men the idea men had a right to 
enter and leave their homes and go forth, with- 
out molestation, in pursuit of food and clothing, 
and countless millions have died in private bat- 
tles and in wars in defense of liberty, but on 
June 5th, 1934, we read: 
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Laurinburg, June 5.—Three hundred-odd pickets, arm- 
ed with shotguns, today continued to surround the strike- 
closed Prince Mill here despite a warning from Sheriff 
R. C. McCormick to lay down their arms. 

Just as the cave men, of thousands of years 
ago,. went forth into. the. forests to secure food 
and clothing for themselves and their wives and 
children, so have several hundred men and wo- 
men worked in the Prince Mill for forty hours 
each week in order to get the money needed to 
buy food and clothing for themselves and their 
families. 


In two other mills in Laurinburg, a consider- 
able portion of the workers joined a union but 
about 90 per cent of the employees of the Prince 
Mill, under the illusion that liberty and freedom 
of action was still a possession of the people of 
North Carolina, refused to join the union and to 
pay dues. 


They foolishly thought that the right of a citi- 
zen of North Carolina to enter his chosen place 
of employment, without molestation, still exist- 
ed, but when they sought to approach the Prince 
Mill and to perform the duties therein which 
would entitle them to the weekly wage, needed 
for the purchase of food and clothing, they were 
confronted with three hundred men armed with 
shotguns who said if you do not join the union 
and pay dues, we will shoot to kill if you enter 
the mill. 

Most of our ancestors left Europe because of 
some denial of what they considered to be their 
rights and liberties and when they had shaken . 


_off the shackles of the old countries, they adopt- 


ed a constitution which guaranteed to every man 


liberty and freedom of action including the right — 


to enter his chosen place of employment without 
paying tribute to any organization, religious or 
otherwise. | 

’ Three hundred armed men are, in violation of 
North Carolina law, surrounding a place of em- 
ployment and saying to citizens of North Caro- 
lina, “You shall not enter unless you join our 
organization and pay a monetary tribute.” 


The Governor of North Carolina is, of course, 
not concerned with whether a citizen does or 
does not join the Methodist Church, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Kiwanis Club or the United 
Textile Workers, but he is or should be concern- 
ed when citizens are denied the right to enter 
their places of employment and are in danger of 
their lives because they refused to join any of 
the above organizations. 

The clans of the cave man days protected 
their members in their right to go forth in search 
of food and clothing. 

In this year 1934, three hundred armed men 
refuse to allow citizens of North Carolina to en- 


ae 
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ter their chosen places of employment and noth- 
ing whatever is done about it. 

Men have the right to join unions, but it is in 
absolute violation of liberty and inherent free- 
dom of action for men to be denied the right to 
enter their chosen places of employment. 

Liberty, that thing which evolved and emerg- 
ed in a crude form in cave man days, is in 
jeopardy. | 

Organized labor stands in the position of seek- 
ing to take from mankind its most cherished pos- 
session. 


~Mencken and the Professors 


W feel almost ashamed of being found on the 
same side of any question with the writer 
H. L. Mencken, but we are in accord with his 
position as recently stated by Arthur Brisbane: 


When I say that Uncle Sam is going broke, it is the 
same as saying, of course, that the American taxpayer is 
going broke. Every nickel that the professors at Wash- 
ington are throwing away will have to come out of his 
pocket. 

The English who were much worse off than we were 
two years ago have gone much further along the road 
than we have. They have a surplus in their treasury, and 
are even reducing taxes. Yet they have done this without 
putting a single bright young professor on their payroll, 
or laying out a cent for economic madstones and bile- 
beans. 

While I have admiration and veneration for the “brain 
trust,” I say to them: ‘Go back to your old job while 
the going is good. Go back to teaching sophomores to be 
ashamed of their fathers.” 


Agitating Labor 


.* let alone, Southern textile labor would re- 
main in a condition of relative contentment at 
least. It might occasionally have flurries of irri- 
tation, but these would never reach serious pro- 
portions except for outside fanning. 

The mischief of it is that this labor is not be- 
ing let alone. 


Organizers and radicals from afar are con- 


stantly moving in and out among the great body. 


of workers in cotton manufacturing plants of the 


South trying to stir up strife and to breed discon- 
tent. 


They spread evil reports that incite prejudice 
and in flaming appeals seek to array the em- 
ployees against their employers which, in the 
end, keeps labor in a condition of aggravation 
and excitability. 

It is a fine tribute to the character of the tex- 
tile workers and their confidence in those for 
whom they work that these radicals have been 
unable to get themselves impregnated into the 
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control of Southern labor, the great body of 
which can not be deluded by the fancy pictures 
painted and the bright horizons outlined for 
them if they will follow the paths suggested by 
these trouble-mongers. 


Southern mill workers are Southern men and 
women who know far more about the quality of 
leadership among the textile operators than agi- 
tators from afar and who, because of their inti- 
mate knowledge of their employers and their 
faith in their honest intentions and good pur- 
poses, are refraining from surrendering their full 
sovereignty to follow after the Greeks bearing 
gifts—Charlotte Observer. 


It Was Different In Virginia 


A FRIEND recently sent us a newspaper clip- 
} ping from which we quote the following: 

Charlottesville, Va., May 18.—Dean Ivey Lewis, of the 
University of Virginia, today refused permission for Rich- 
ard Moore, negro communist, to deliver a speech in Mad- 
ison hall, at the university, next Sunday. Moore was to 
have spoken on “The Right of Self-Determination” under 
the auspices of the Free Discussion group, a student or- 
ganiztion. 3 

When the negro, communist, Langston 
Hughes, was brought to the University of North 
Carolina about two years ago, he was not only 
allowed to deliver his address but was presented 
to several other groups of students for addresses 
and was entertained at the Y. M. C. A. 


There is no doubt that most of the students 
and most of the alumni of the University of 
North Carolina are of the same mind as the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on the matter of entertaining 
negro communists, but unfortunately the small 
group of radical professors at the University of 
North Carolina are allowed absolute freedom in 
their propaganda and in the promotion of com- 
munism, socialism and atheism and one of the 
tenets of communism is race equality. 


The Cation Situation 


Ete heavy and continual rains in the eastern 
portion of the cotton belt and the drought in 
the western portion are causing a feeling of un- 
easiness over the cotton yield. | 


There is no doubt that many of the cotton 
fields in the east are rapidly becoming filled with 
grass and while the hot, dry weather does not 
usually injure cotton in Texas and Oklahoma, 
there is a considerable area in those States that 
is not well adapted to cotton and can not pro- 
duce. 
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GUARANTEED UNIFORMITY 


is as valuable in your mill as 
modern equipment 


When you put ONYX compounds into your mill . . 
guesswork and “chance” go out. You know in advance 
the results you will get in throwing, bleaching, scouring, 
dyeing, printing and finishing. Your control over these 
processes is made more accurate. 


Textile manufacturers are invited to write for samples, 
stating operation and fabric. The services of our textile 
chemists and modern laboratories are at your disposal. 
without obligation. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


Specralists on Finishing Materials 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
In Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Montreal 
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S-W SAVE-LITE 
stays white longer! 


White that stays white longer than ordinary whites .. . 
clear and bright throughout its long life... three durable 
whites in Gloss, Eg-Shet and Flat “tailor made’’ to meet 
every mill need ... applied quickly and 
easily with brush or spray gun... Sherwin- 
Williams Save-Lite meets every light condi- 
tion and painting problem for interior mill 
finishing. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS. 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Texrua Orrices: Chariotte, Philadelphia, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Nashville, . Newark, 
Boston. 


i 
" 


For BeErrer W EAVING 
buy your 


LOOM REEDS 


from 


= Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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MILL ITEMS 
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GREENVILLE, S. C.—-A new $4,500 power house at the 
Camperdown Mills here to replace the worn out boiler 
unit at the mill will be made at an early date, it has been 
announced. The Fiske-Carter Construction Company is 
contractor and the building will be 40 by 20 feet, one 
story in height. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.,-—Benjamin Cone, prominent tex- 


tile executive and vice-president of the Cone Export and 


Commission Company, has bought the tract-of land | 
known as the Vanstory Corner. The purchase price was _ 
$38,000 cash for the property, which is located opposite 
the O. Henry Hotel. 


WINCHESTER, VA.-—Contracts have just been awarded 
by the Virginia Woolen Company for the construction of 
an additional unit which will increase floor space to about 
140,000 square feet and give work to 100 additional em- 
ployees. There are now about 460 on the payroll. The 
new building, of brick, concrete and steel, replaces the 
last building of the original plant erected 34 years ago 
and will cost about $70,000, according to H. B. McCor- 
mack, general manager. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Greensboro Manufacturing 
Company, makers of aprons, pajamas and work clothes, 
has acquired the lower floor of the 210 by 85-foot build- 
ing occupied by it at Ashe and Walker streets, affording 
a total floor space of 53,000 feet for the firm. An addi- 
tion is also to be erected but plans are not complete as © 
yet. 

The newly acquired space will be largely used as a 
stock room, but its use will free the two upper floors for 
manufacturing purposes and will permit an increased out- 
put, states Victor Levy, a joint owner with J. Colchimaro. 


Jackson, Miss.—The State Department of Agricul- 
ture has been advised that the Royal Manufacturing 
Company, a textile concern with Southern and Eastern 
factories, had decided to locate a unit at West Point and 
is considering a second unit to be established at Laurel. 
This company is said to utilize large quantities of short 
staple cotton in manufacture of rough cloths. 

The Mississippi Power Company, which negotiated this 
deal, was instrumental in obtaining plants of the Reliance 
Manufacturing Company for Columbia and Hattiesburg. 
last year. 


BetmMont, N. C.—The National Labor Board has 
ruled that the Hatch Hosiery Company reinstate all strik- 
ing employees by June 20th, the Recovery Administra- 
tion announced. 

The dispute was between the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers and the Hatch Mills. A strike of 52 
out of 102 employees of the company began February 
9th, following refusal of the management to reinstate six 
union workers who had been laid off and two who had 
been transferred to less desirable work a few days after 
they joined the federation. 

The board directed the company to offer to reinstate 
immediately in the positions they held on February 5th. 

Also the board ruled that with the calling off of the 
strike to reinstate not later than June 20th all strikers 
who apply, individually or collectively, before June 15th. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


SAxAPAHAW, N. C.—Sellers Manufacturing Company 


have recently installed a Detroit stoker to replace hand 
firing. 


CotumpsiA, C.—An addition to Olympia Mills, cost- 
ing approvimately $11,500, will be made in the near fu- 
ture. Contract was awarded to C. M. Guest & Son of 
Anderson on May 29th. Lockwood-Greene & Co., of 
Spartanburg, are engineers for the project. 


LINDALE, Ga.—-Announcement is made here that the 
contract has been awarded for the construction of a dye 
house addition to the Lindale unit of the Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company. The contractors are the Batson- 
Cook Company of West Point, Ga., and the contract price 
is $100,000. The work will be under the supervision of 
E. D. Nix of the Batson-Cook Company. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Inc., 
has declared a dividend of $1.75 per share on its 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of record June 15, 1934, 
payable July Ist, and also a dividend of 25 cents a share 


on the common stock, payable July 15th to stock of rec- 


ord July Ist. | 


GrEENWoop, S. C.—The Ninety-Six Cotton Mill peti- 
tioned the board of tax appeals for a redetermination of 
an income tax claim of $9,055 for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1931. The petition claimed the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue refused to allow a sufficient deduction 
from taxable income for depreciation. 


MeripiaAn, Miss.—That the Stonewall Cotton Mills 
have run continuously, without having had to shut down 
for even one week, during the depression years, is the 
statement in a special article appearing in a local news- 
paper. 

This mill had been organized in 1868, and was acquir- 
ed by Oscar Berman, of the Crown Overall Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, in 1920, from T. L. Wain- 
wright. The newspaper details the changes and general 
improvements which were started immediately, by the 
new ownership—improvements and reforms in the indus- 
trial and social life of the workers, new homes, comfort 
considerations, etc. 

There are today 750 men and women employed in the 
plant, with 225 houses in the village. The local bank has 
520 individual deposit accounts, and 400 Christmas sav- 
ings accounts—all in a community of about 1,000 adults. 
Nine out of 10 mill workers own their own automobiles. 

A. C. Frank, who has been manager since 1923, is 
quoted: | 

“We operate our mills and this community with one 
main purpose forever uppermost in mind—to nourish and 
stimulate in every way possible a spirit of sincere co- 
operation between employer and employee. We never 
lose sight of the fact that our workers are human beings, 
with human needs, and we strive to inject as much hu- 
ome into the operation of our business as pos- 
sible.” 

The mill consumes 15,000 bales of cotton annually, 
compared with 7,000 a year before the time when Mr. 
Berman took over the ownership. Only Mississippi 15- 
16-inch staple cotton is used here, said Mr. Frank. 
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OVERHEARD IN 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE 


WE DONT NEED TO 
BOSS. WE HAVE 
BEEN USING 

GRATON & KNIGHT'S 
NEW S5O-TYPE 
PICKERS, THEY 

LAST A WHALE 

OF A LOT LONGER 


SAY, ED. 
YOU DONT 
| AS MANY PICKERS 
i AS YOU USED TO. 


HOW COME? 
THAN ANY 

| {> SUPERINTENDENT 

: 


50 TYPE PICKERS LAST 


Ed’s experience is the common experience of hundreds of 


_ mills now using Graton & Knight 50 Type Pickers. 


They are made in three thicknesses. All accurately main- 


tained. 


on 


. 
4 
4 
7 


4 


be 
+s, 
> 
~ 


G & K 50-7/32” thick loop 
G & K 55-3/16” thick loop 

U. S. Pat. 1904316 G & K 60-5/32” thick loop 
Graton & Knight distributors located in every principal 


textile center carry complete stocks. Both product and 
service make friends. 


1G RATON 


KNIGHT 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Makers of Research Leather Belting and a Complete Line of Textile 


Mill Leathers. 
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OPENING JUNE 9th 


M E over perfect motor roads all the 


way or overnight via Atlantic 
Coast Line R.R., to the new sportsman’s paradise 
in the Mid- South. No toll bridges. No extremes 
of heat or cold. Splendid golf courses, with grass 
greens. Tennis, horseback riding, hunting, fishing, 
surf bathing, aviation, archery. 


Ocean “Fores 


And Ocean-Forest Country Club 
At Myrtle Beach, South Carolina: 


A new, magnificent fireproof hotel. The 220 out- 
side rooms have fresh and salt water baths. 
Heated swimming pool. Superb equipment, cuisine 
and service. The hotel is operated by 


SAM J. LITTLEGREEN 
James M. LyNcH 


Lessees 


For Sale 


C & K Dress Goods Looms now 
weaving rayon 


300—481,” b.s., 25-harness, 4x1 box 
100—4814” b.s., 25-harness, 4x4 box 
Looms equipped with Midget Feelers, 
20” circumference take-up rolls, 1% 
H.P., G. E. Motors, 220 V., 60 Cycle. 


Address “Rayon,” care this paper 


House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


§..C. 
W. T. Smith 


Providence, R. I. 
James Warr 
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Weaving Rayon Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Canage.—This fault arises in all-rayon fabrics which | 
are made of low reed and pick. When making these 
cloths it is advisable to size the rayon as lightly as possi- 
ble, because canage is caused through the warp being 
hard and the weft not being able to bed itself in properly. 

Broken Filaments Between the Fell of the Cloth and 
the Healds.—If you take a piece of ordinary joiner’s glue, 
wet your first finger and thumb with a little of this glue 
and then gently gum down these broken filaments, the 
injured yarns will generally weave in, provided not too 
many filaments are broken. 

Thick and Thin Places (Joining Places) —The reed 
should be held firmly in the reed case, cranks should be 
kept in good condition, and the crank shaft and bearings 
should not be allowed to have too much play, so that the 
weaver will have a reasonable chance of meeting the 
cloth evenly. It is an advantage to put the crank on its 
bottom center before setting on the loom, as this helps to 
give a full beat-up to the weft on the first pick when 
starting the loom. 

Temple Plucking.—This is caused by the spikes of the 
temple rollers holding the fine filaments of the rayon. 
These spikes may occasionally break the yarn. A good 
method of overcoming this is to cover the temple rollers 
with a rubber tube. The rubber should first be rolled 
onto a loom spindle and then onto the temple rollers. 


Industrial Stability and the Public Interest 


(Continued from Page 3) 


scribed; that orderly marketing of the products in indus- — 
try is a matter apart from public concern and that the 
only thing that interests the public is the obtaining of 
finished products at the lowest possible prices even 
though such prices are below the cost of production. The 
economic education of the American public during the - 
last three years has definitely shattered that argument. 
The common interest of the public with prosperity in 
industry has never before received such emphasis and 
attention as during the present time. The ultimate con- 
sumer of the finished product is an income-earner as well 
as a consumer. The public can only qualify themselves 
to pay for and consume products by participating in 
some way, directly or indirectly, in the production of raw 
materials or in their manufacture and distribution. The 
blight that industrial demoralization fastens upon persons 
in all walks of life, even those very remote from actual 
contact with industry or trade, is now clearly recognized. 
We can, therefore, plant ourselves with confidence upon 
the thesis that orderly planning to keep production in 
balance with demand and thereby to protect the people 
against serious interference with a free opportunity to en- 
gage in trade and commerce, is in full accord with a 
sound public policy. 


Barbecue Dinner At St. Pauls 


John S. Butler, president, and Dr. J. F. Nash, vice- 
president of St. Pauls Cotton Mill Company, gave a bar- 
becue supper to the Safety Brotherhood League Thurs- 
day evening, June 7th. 

The meeting was attended by the officials, overseers 
and section men of the entire organization, which num- 
bered 75. 

Superintendent J. B. Meacham served as honorary 
chairman. A short address, the subject of which was 
“Fellowship and Co-operation, was given by John S. 
Butler, A. R. McEachern and W. D. Johnson. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
apvear In this issue. 


— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Adolff Bobbin Co. 
Allis-Chalmers “Mfg. 

American (Cyanamid & C *hemical C ‘orp. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. —... 

Associated Business Papers, “Ine. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Atwood Machine Co 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Barkley Machine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brown, 
Bunn, B. H. Co. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co... 


Campbell, John & Co. . 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, “Inc. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Clark Publishing Co. 
Clinton Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc 
Curren & Barry 

Dary. Ringe Treveur. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc... 
Dillard Paper Co. 21 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros, ——. — 
Dunning & Bose hert “Press Co......... 21 
DuPont de Nemours, E. L & 


Eaton, Paul B. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales Co. 
Esterline-Angus Co., 
Excel Machine Co., Inc. 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Process Co. 
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Garland Mfg. Co. one 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. . 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Green Park Hotel a 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
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Hart Products Corp. a 
H & B American Machine Co. 

Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, BE. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. __... 
Beware pros. Site. Coe. 
Hudson Industrial Co. 

Hygrolit, Inc. 


Pitti tel 


Industrial Rayon Corp, ~~. 
Jackson Lumber Co. 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co... 


“Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc... 


Johnson, Chas. B. 


& Co. 
Lindley Nurseries 
Loper, Ralph E, Co. 
Luttrell, C. E. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. of 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The RNS 
Martinique Hotel 
Miami 


iltmore Hotel 
National Oll Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Neumann & Co. 
& J. Lubricant Co... 
Noone, ‘R, & Co. 


Ocean Forest Hotei _... 
Onyx Oil & Co. 
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Parks & Woolson Machine Co.. 
Peach, D. W. 
Perkins, B. & ‘Son, ‘Inc. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Powers 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co.. 
Rhodes, J. E. & Sons __.._.. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. = 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 
Romer: 
s— 


Saco-Lowell Shops _....-.. 

Schachner Leather & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co 

Sipp- Eastwood Corp. 

Soluol Corp. 
Southern Ry. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer 

Stanley Works : 

Steel Heddle Mtge. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
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Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Chas. H. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co.. The 

Textile Banking Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery ‘Co... 
Textile Hall Corp. 
Textile Shop, The 


—U— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. 
U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. 
Union Stora 
Universal 


e & Warehouse Co.. 
inding Co. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 


Waltham Watch Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co, 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring ‘Co... 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
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Dr. Taylor Says 
Need of Hosiery Industry 


Reading, Pa.—Artificial price fix- 
ing in the hosiery industry not based 
upon reduced output by manufactur- 
ers will never remedy the ills of the 
industry, Dr. George W. Taylor, 
member of the hosiery code authority 
and impartial chairman for the union- 


section of the fashioned 
trade, told members of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers.. 

Asserting that “drastic” curtail- 
ment of hosiery production is neces- 
sary for the return of prosperity to 
manufacturers, he said artificial price 
fixing in itself will not do it, but that 
the “‘best way to fix prices at the right 
level is to make it unnecessary to sell 
below cost.”’ 


Pitt 
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Some Mills Get 
Full Code Hours 


Washington.—An order signed by 
Hugh S. Johnson established further 
exemptions from the 25 per’cent limi- 
tation of production set recently for 
the cotton textile industry during the 
summer months. 

The following will be allowed to 
operate the full code machine hours: 

Up to 150 looms in any mill hav- 


_ ing 300 or less looms in place and an 


adequate number of spindles to bal- 
ance the operation. 

All looms engaged in production of 
velveteens and clip spot marquisettes 
so long as they continue in the same 
production. 

All jacquard looms producing cot- 
ton damask. | 

In addition Darlington Cotton 
Fabrics Corporation, Newton, N. J., 
will be allowed to operate a maximum 
of 12 double 24-inch jacquard tie 
looms up to the code maximum; 
Franklin Cotton Mill, Cincinnati, one 
loom engaged on a special kind of | 
belting; International Braid Com- 
pany, 10 looms, three shifts of 40 
hours each, producing Venetian blind 
ladder type. 


Peak April Cotton 


Use in Five Years 


Cotton spinners of the world used 
more cotton during April than in any 
corresponding month since 1929, ac- 
cording to a report by the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. - Mills used © 
slightly less cotton during April than 
in March, but the decrease was less 
than the usual seasonal decline. All 
divisions of the world spinning indus- 
try consumed more cotton in April 
this year than in April a year ago, 
and all divisions, with the exception 
of Great Britain, used more than in 
April two years ago. World spinners 
are using a smaller proportion of 
American cotton than last year and 
two years ago, but they are using a 
larger proportion than three years ago 
and four years ago. 


A. M. Law & Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Established 1892 


Southern Textile Stocks 
Municipal Bonds 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. c. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
. &. Patent Office 


Pare 
11 
Keever Starch Ch. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


‘current calendar year. 


DomMESTIO Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THomas St. New 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


June 14, 1934 


COTTON (GOODS 


New York.—Marked signs of a revival of buying were 
noted in the cotton goods markets last week. The influ- 
ence of curtailment, plus the attractive prices, induced 
buyers to cover more freely than for some weeks past. 

The demand for print cloths broadened to the extent 
that sales were estimated to be in excess of production. 
Higher prices were named on goods for future delivery. 
Sales of narrow sheetings were well above production. 

The reason for the covering movement was a condition 
which had existed for some weeks, namely, the fact that 
prices were at bargain levels. This fact had ‘failed to 
induce buying previously because of the presence of dis- 
couraging factors such as threats of strikes, higher wages 
and other. conditions imposing higher costs upon the in- 
dustry. With the bulk of these threats removed, and 
with prices still at the lows for the present movement, 
buyers began cautiously to pick up late deliveries and 
found mills reluctant to sell. The buying was initiated 
by a relatively few converters, so far as print cloths were 
concerned, but later in the week bag manufacturers, other 
converters and printers wre drawn in and by the week’ s 
close the market had broadened nicely. 

Sales of sheetings were better than in any week in the 
This was no surprise to those 
who had kept in close touch with the statistical position 
on sheetings and also had realized the low poundage to 
which sheeting prices had sunk. The early buying was 
of such goods as 40-inch 3.75s, which opened the week at 
7c and closed at 7c to 75¢c, with rather more asking 
the higher figure. 

The fine yarn cottons were not sold in large quantities, 
although there was persistent and broad bidding for late 
deliveries at current spot prices on several of the fine 
goods numbers. Mills consistently refused to sell any- 
thing other than spot and June shipments at present 
prices, and since there was little demand for quick goods 
fine goods sales for the week were light. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s _._._.. 45% 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, $9-in., 834 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard _ 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, ie 8% 
Brown sheetings, standard 

Denims 15% 
Standard prints 7% 


| 

J. P. STEVENS & CO., INc. | 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest | 
improvement entering the spinning §& 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


i YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The advance in cotton served to 
strengthen yarn prices during the week and some quota- 
tions were higher. Some mills continued to sell at very 
low prices, while others were holding for a better margin. 
The prolonged period of slow trading has placed spinners 
in a difficult position in maintaining prices to meet the 
higher costs brought about by the code and processing 
tax. | National Ring Traveler Co. 

During the last few weeks, it is stated in the local 
market, in general there has been pronounced underbuy- 
ing of carded and combed peeler sale yarns, as contrasted 
with yarn sellers’ statistics which appear to show that 
their customers are generally carrying now only about 
two or three weeks’ supply of yarns. For the week ended 
May 26th, which is the last for which official figures are 
available showing total volume of sales, an aggregate of 
slightly over 2 million pounds of carded yarn was sold, 
mostly for early delivery, and at prices closely approxi- 
mating the quotations shown in the published price list. 
This represents a decrease in sales of about 25 per cent 
from the previous week. Since June Ist there has been a 
moderate pickup, but not enough to warrant an attempt 
by sellers to get better prices. 

The situation in combed yarns is less depressing than 

in carded yarns. There seems to be a better control of 
production as related to consumption and yet in spite of 
this the prices buyers are willing to pay are not consid- 
ered in a line with costs. Apart from this, combed yarns 
are considered included in the generally obscure outlook 
for the next few months, although some spinners are cher- 
ishing the hope that the adjournment of Congress will 
have some favorable influence on the cotton. 

Some concerns had a relatively good month in May 
with sales approximately 5 per cent below April. Other 
sellers reported larger decreases both in new business and 

_ deliveries on old business. The outlook continues quite 
obscure and there are no clear-cut opinions as to the near 
future. In general the unsteadiness in prices is freely 
admitted but in carded yarns some large spinners are not 
seeking business on the basis of further concessions. 


Manufactured only by the 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


> 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


| Toilet Tissues | 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


-- 
a9 Varese, 2, ang The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
----------------- -21%-—- Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 
Sn Carpet Yarns Millbury Mass. 
carpet, 8s, 3 
Colored stripes, 8s, 3 
ex, 35 2-36 gs, 2, 3 and 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply__..23 - 
12g 26% can run a wire. 
outhern Two- Ply Skeins 14s 
Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
$32. 3 33% -_. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


tor Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 


Reps., 7th 8t., 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., -Wilwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacob- 


son, Mer.; ‘Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bldg... John Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bildg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bidg., D. 8. Kerr, Mer.; 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., 
W. G. May, Mer.;: Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bide., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex. Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, ‘Mer.: New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., Ww. 
Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bideg., Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Exchange Bidge., C. L. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bildg., Earl R. Hury, Mgr.; Tampa, 
Fla., 415 Hampton Flanagan, 
Mer.:;: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. McCaregar, "Mer.; Washington, D. 
. €., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou, 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8t., 


New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. IL Sou. Office, Independence 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 

Johnson, _Charlotte, _N. Reps., 


Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atianta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128. Dallas, Tex.; R. . Buck, Jr., 716 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 

Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 


ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and eas.; Howard R. 
Vice-Pres.: ; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 


B. Snow, ae Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William erkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Pres.; Emile 
LeClaire, A. P. Robert, Atlanta Office; 
Pat Greer, P. O. Box 336, Greenville, 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. 30th St., 
Chicago, Tl. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep. . Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’. Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Piace, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. Siever, 
P. 0. Box 240, Charlotte, 'N, 
Palmetto Bt., Spartanburg, 8. 
ag . Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 

a. 


Brown Co,, David, Lawrence, Maas. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, 0. William J. Moore, 
Woodside Greenville, Beiton 
C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 862 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, tll. N. C. and Bep., 
Engineering Sa Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bide, 
Charlotte 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg, 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Campbell & Co., John, 756 Hudson St 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 


P, O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, ; Oe 
Max Hillsboro, N. C. 


“ae Steel iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Laboratories, Inc., 


Charlotte, 

Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 


quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 


W., P. Box 466, 


points. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Batter) 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 
Stocks carried at conven‘ent points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 8S. Cedar 
St.. Charlotte. N. C. 8. B. Alexander, Mer. 

Dary ag Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep ohn E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
O. Box 720, Atianta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Ce., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. w. Moore, 1018 Boule- 
vard, N. E., Atianta, Ga. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. 
Seu. Reps.. E. B. Spencer, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. 


Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., B. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. H. Draper, Jr. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. t., 
Wilmington, Del. John I. Dabbs, Mer.; 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer.-Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. B. R. 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Provident Bld 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. 
Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M, 
S. Spring St., Concord, 
ton, Dimon ‘Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
ey Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Durant Mfg. Co., 1928 N. Buffum 8t., 
Milwaukee ‘is. Bales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1616 Bryan 8t., Dallas, Tex.: J. B. 


Barton, at. “418 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bidg. Atlanta, Ga.; 339 
Bloom §St., Baltimore, Md.: H. N. Mont- 
gomery, 408 23rd St. N., Birmingham, 
Ala.; E. Kinney, 814 Pan American 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

Eaton, Paul 8., 318 Johnston Bildg., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte, N. Cc. 

Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Ind. 


Sou. Reps., alter 
Gearhart Co., 301 Volunteer At- 
lanta, Ga.;: N. Gil- 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshir 
Boston, Mass. So Pallees 


u. Rep., Wm. B. W 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 


a anes Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. N. C. 
Co., 601 Builders 


fe 


©. 
Box 1281,. 
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General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B 
A, Stigen, Mgr. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga., BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer. ; Char- 
B. P. Co les, Mer. ; ‘Dallas, 
<i Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., EB. M. Wise, W. O’ Hara, Mers.: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mger.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,.A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, 
Ky., E .B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFariane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., 

Barksdale, Mer.; ‘New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer. ; Richmond, Va... WwW. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 
Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 


Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Megr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Bunker. Mer 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co.. Ho- 
boken. N. J Sou. Reps., Frank EB. Keener. 
187 Sprine St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. N. 
Knapp. Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C, 


Goodrich, 8. F.. Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. !nc., The, 
Akron. 0. Sou. Rena... WC. Killick 205 - 
207 KE. Tth St... Charlotte. N C.: B. 
Eckels 141 N. Myrtle Ave., 
Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 713-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis. Tenn.: T F Stringer. 500-€ N 
Carroliton Ave. New Orleans. La.: BE. M. 
Champion. 799-11 Sprine St.. Shreveport. 
La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 Firat Ave... N. 
Rirmingham, Ala.: B S Parker. Jr.. Cor. 

Jackson and Oak Sta. Knorvilie. 
Tenn.: W Sanders. 209 Rroadway., 
Loutevilie, Kv.: H R. Zilerach. 1225-31 W. 
Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 

Greensboro Loom Reed Co.. Greenshoro, 
N. C. Geo. A. MeFetters. Mer Sales Rep., 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 


boro, N. C. 
Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway. 
New York (Cty. Son. Reps.. 


Samuel 
Lehrer. Box 234. Spartanbure. 8. C.: “§ 
G. Shull. Rox $28. Greenville. S C.: 0 
Dantel. Textile Supply Co., 30 N. isarket 
St.. Dallas, Tex. 

H & 8 American Machine Co... Paw- 
tucket. R. T. Sou Offiee, The Citizens 
and Southern National Rank Bide... At- 
lanta. Ga.. J C Martin, Agt. Rockingham. 
N. C., Pred Dickinson. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620, Charlotte. N. C. 


Houahton & Co.. E. F.. 240 W. Bomerset 
St., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Salew Mer... A. 
J. Waldron. 614 First National Bank 
Blde.. Chariotte. N. C Sou. Reps... J. A. 
Brittain. 722 8. 27th Place. Birmingham, 
Ala.: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 6656. 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. F. Davia. 418 N. 
Third St., St. Loutsa Mo.. 
leans, La.: J. oy Keith. P. O. 
Greensboro. N. dé. 
Rhodes Haverty Side. Atlanta. Ga.; 
Wylie, 614 Firat National Bank Blas, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton Wool Co., 258 Summer &t., 
Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep.. Jas. EB. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 604, Chariotte, N. C 

Howard Brose. Mfg. Co., Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga. Guy L. Celchor. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.. FB. M. Terrvberry. 208 
Embassy Apts., 1418 Harvard St.. Wash- 
ington. PD. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hudson Co.. Metropolitan 
Ave.. Brooklyn Rep.. Walter 
M. Fallor, P. 989, "Chariotie. N. C. 


Hygrolit. inc.. Kearny. N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechler. 2107 BB. 7th St.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Belton C. Plowden. ‘Griffin, 
Ga.: L. Lieon. Greenville. 8. C. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohlo. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co.., H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep... W. Bullard. Treas.., 
Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderaon. Greer. 8. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors. Odell Mill Supply Co., Greene- 
boro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Chariotte. N 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: 
Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.: Bulli - 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.;: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. C.; 
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Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Bouth- 
ern Belting Co., Atianta, Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Suppl) 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
©o., Loulsvillie, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson, N. J. Sou, 
Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Uffice, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Ureenville, 
5. &., Daniel H. Waillace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Chariotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. lier, OU. Box 1883, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & rer Co., 
Kewanee, UL N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Saies Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Chariotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ll. 
N. and s. C. Kep., Engineering Saies 
Co., Wi Buliders’ Bidg., Unariotte, N. 


Mannattan Aubber Mfg. Div. 
bestos-Mannattan, inc., 
Suu. UTices and Heps., 
Mig. Div., ius N. Filth Ave., Bir- 
Ala., AD- 
Co., Birmingham, Crasdali 
hig. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Luly-Lewis tidw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
tHiaw. Co., Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
Supply Co.; Tuscaiousa, Allen & Jemison 
wv., Muntgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Fior- 
ida—Jacksunvilie, The Cameron & Mark- 
cy Cu., Miami, The Cameron & Barkiey 
Lampe, Phe Cameron & Barkiey Co. 
Amer. Machinery Co.; 
_viluluvus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Miavcun, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
Welreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harian, 
nhentucky Mine Supply Wo.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, 
T. S. Morrison & Co.; Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City lron 
Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 


of Ray- 
Passaic, N. Jd. 
The Manhattan 


High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
beeson Hwe, Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Belting 
Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co ilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston- Salem, Kes- 


ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Audersuh, D>uilivan Hdw. 
lhe Cumeron & Barkiey Co.; Clinton, in- 
dustrial Supply Co., Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co., Greenville, Sullivan Co.; 
Sutter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
Lurg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
seo—Chattanvuga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Lvu., Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
ville, bulord Bros., Inc. Bervice Rep., J. 
rt. Carter, 62 North Main SL., Greer, 8. Cc. 
(\Phune i186). Satesmen, H. Olney, 101 
VGerlrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn., C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1081 North 80th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 
27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; R. T. 
Rutherford, 1213 Harding Place, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Suu. Heps., R. B. Macintyre, Chariotte, 


N. &.; G. H. Small, 810 Sixth St., N. B., 
Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Eix- 
change St., Providence, R. l. Sou, Office 
and. Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 
iotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaft- 
ney, 5. C. Sou. Reps., L. BH. Taylor, Box 
27%, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
C.; H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Neumann 4& Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory .Rep., 
Co., Greenville. 8. ©. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
sun Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Chariotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 


New VUrieans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 
Qrieans Babbin Works, Newport, Vt. 


N. ©. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Bullders’ Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 6401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, 
N, C. and 8S. CC. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 builders’ Bidg., Chariotte, N. ©. 


Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace. Chariotte, N. C. 


' Fred W. Smith, 


Greenville Belting 
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ts & Son, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 


Philadeiphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., J. Payne, 


Rhoads & Sons, J. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Wimington, Del.; 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Chariotte, N. 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. "Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. ‘ 
Bellfiower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. 
1101 W. Market 8t., Greensboro, 


E., 36 N. Sixth 8t., 
Factory and Tannery, 
Atlanta Store, 


gr. 
d. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, u. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C. 


sates Mfg. Co., Box 1015, Sanford, 


Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
u. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. ‘N. w., 
Auanta, a. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., The, 
©. Sou. Reps.: E. H. Steger, 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Main St. Spartanburg, 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., 
C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.:; G. N, Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh; N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanbure, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Suu. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lutte, N. 

Soiuol Corp., 128 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, KR. l. Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adama, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 5. U. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Cleveland, 
212 W... First 
R. B. Olmay, 158 EB. 
S. C.; W. O. Mas- 
Winston-Salem, N. 


Standard Conveyor N. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and S&S. C. p., Engineéring 
Co., 601° Builders’ Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace B. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 
Ave., New York City. So 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 

gr. 


Stewart 


285 Madison 
Ira L. Griffin, 


iron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.;: Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


— Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine Co., x. 
B. A. Terrell, Pres. and M 


Textile- Co., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile The, Franklin St., Spar- 
J. Haddy, Sec. and 
reas. 


U. S .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn Bt., 
Providence, R. L. Sou. Reps., Wiliam W 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, &. C.; 


— B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office. Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C., EHdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock reom 
at 137 8S. Marietta 8St., Gastonia, N. C., 


u. Office, John- 


Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., . 


stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Megr., 17383 Inverness Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charictte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, tInc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H.. Porcher and R. L. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; L. D. Wingo and M. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 


also 


. Insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham. 


2029 B. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


Wolt, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., ©. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market S8t., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Sup- 
py Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. | 


South Africa Buying 
Cotton Piece Goods 


Washington.—Improved economic 
conditions in South Africa have been 
reflected in increasing imports, of 
cotton piece goods, according to re- 
ports received by the Commerce De- 
partment. 

The value of cotton piece goods re- 
ceived in the Union during the first 
two months of the current year was 
25 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1933. 

The United Kingdom was by far 
the most important supplier, the re- 
port shows, Japan ranking as a poor 
second and the United States holding 
fourth place. On the basis of value, 


& 


the United Kingdom accounted for | 


more than 81 per cent of all cotton 
piece goods imported into the Union; 


. Japanese goods represented less than 


11 per cent and American goods 
slightly more than 1 per cent. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1933, 
the respective figures were 70 per 
cent, 12 per cent, and 3 per cent. 

If the first two months of the year 
can be taken as an index, Trade Com- 
missioner Lawson points out, it would 
appear that the United Kingdom is 
regaining any ground it might have 
lost to Japan in South Africa’s cotton 
piece goods market. 


Four More Firms Get 
Sanforizing Licenses 

Four additional companies have 
received Sanforizing licenses, bringing 
the total of licensees up to 39. The 
four new licensees are: 

Number 36, Thomaston Bleachery, 
Thomaston, Ga.; J. P. Stevens & Co., 
agent. No. 37, Providence Dyeing & 
Bleachery Co., Providence, R. L.; 
John P. Abbott, agent. No. 38, Ap- 
ponaug Co., Apponaug, R. L.; T. 
Stevenson, agent. No. 39, Great Falls 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Somers- 


worth, N. H.; I. E. Reilly, Jr., agent. 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


Down Through Georgia 
To The Chattahoochee. 
Valley Section of Alabama 


It is a lovely drive from Charlotte to Riverview, Ala. 
A particularly beautiful spot is at Newnan, just as one 
leaves the business section. Grand old water oaks line 
the street on both sides and clasp hands in a friendly 
fashion, forming an emerald arch overhead for quite a 
distance. There is one break, where several Lombardy 
poplars stand straight and stiffiy side by side; the lovely, 
friendly oaks have reached entirely across the street to 
them, begging recognition. But like self-righteous peo- 
ple, those poplars refuse to “shake hands” or to unbend 
the least bit in encouragement—though they “point 
straight up” to heaven. There are plenty of people just 
like those poplars. Straight, stiff, smug—prim, precise 
and particular in precept, never reaching a friendly, help- 
ing hand to sinners who need love and sympathy, and 
die without it. 


When one reaches Lanett, Ala., the beauty of Chatta- 
hoochee Valley bursts into view with awe inspiring mag- 
nificence. The mill village here has hundreds of trees 
lining the streets and children have the loveliest shady 
playgrounds imaginable. It is the same all down through 
Shawmut, Langdale, Fairfax and Riverview, property of 
West Point Manufacturing Company. 

Trees and trees everywhere. Fences and road banks 
hidden by rises. Houses all shining with nice paint. 
Lawns, shrubbery and flowers. What a splendid back- 
ground for fine citizenship. Nothing sordid nor ugly any- 
where, to detract from the beauty. Fine churches well 
attended. The best school buildings that can be erected. 
Libraries, Vocational Buildings; textile schools where 
young men eagerly grasp opportunities for improvement. 
Fat cows grazing in green pastures. Good gardens, and 
even gardens tended by the mills for those who have none. 
Gee! Of all the people in all the working world, mill 
people are the most fortunate we know. We hope they 
will more and more realize their good fortune, and resist 
every influence that would tend to break down such beau- 
tiful peace and harmony as they may now enjoy. 

There is lots of talent down the Chattachoochee Val- 
ley. Music, art and poetry have an abiding place here. 
For a long time we have enjoyed reading Chattachoochee 
Valley Times, and especially have we enjoyed poems writ- 
ten by W. H. Knight. He can say more, and say it more 
effectively, in verse than most any other poet we have 
read after recently. On this trip we had the pleasure of 
seeing and talking with the editor, Mr. Coffee, who is 


often called “C. V. Times,” which is the abbreviated name 
for the paper, and listed that way in the telephone direc- 
tory. Mr. Coffee was particularly anxious for us to read 
the following poem by Mr. Knight, and it should be read 
by every person on this globe. Read it; better still, . 
memorize it. Here it is, clipped from the “C. V. Times,” 
one of the very best textile newspapers gotten out by 
anyone: 


THE CAUSE OF ALL THIS UNREST 


‘Five million workers have nothing to do”— 
That isn’t a story, I’m sure it is true; 
Five million workers, but they want to pick 
The job that they like, or not work a lick; 
Five million workers, in rags now attired, 
Because a soft job was whht they’ desired; 
Five million workers demanding big pay 
For working, or playing, five hours per day. 


There’s plenty of jobs, the pay may be small, 

But there’s no excuse to not work at all, 

Only a Communist or brutal old Red 

Would care for the Ravens to bring him his bread, 
And all that the striking good workers can do 
Will not change the status of this lazy crew. 

Five million workers, and all of them say 

They will not work over five hours per day. 


Some loafers are with us, and always have been, 
They hate honest labor as preachers do sin, 

And all of the begging and coaxing you do 

Will have no effect on this “will not work crew.’ 

If Congress should grant them their latest seals 
This old world would change to a haven of rest; 
Big leaders of labor should be pleased so well, 
They’d sit back contented, and stop “Raising Hell.” 


W. H. KNIGHT. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Mitts Mirt—Pat McGarity, SuPERINTENDENT 


This is truly a beautiful place, with grand trees and 
evergreens, lovely shrubbery and flowers galore. Many 
of the tall, stately evergreen trees are rare specimens, but 
have grown to wonderful size and are the pride of Super- 
intendent McGarity and others who are so fortunate as 
to live and work amid such inspirational surroundings. 

The writer often thinks back to 1900 when mills had 
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little to recommend them in the way of attractiveness. 
Muddy streets; no conveniences in the homes; long hours 
to work and little pay; lose ten minutes and make up 
twenty; clean machinery after work stopped; the over- 
seers stuck on themselves; section men worse. 


Still, with all these drawbacks, people were happy to 
be at work. No one objected to working over-time to 
clean up; operatives took pride in having their machines 
bright and shining; we watched the clock, but it was to 
see if the cut mark was coming up on time, and we were 
thrilled to find that we had gained time since the day be- 
fore. Ten dollars per week was big pay, and an operative 
who made that much was a “star.” 


Now with gorgeous scenes of beauty viewed from the 
windows of nearly every mill; short hours; bigger pay 
than anyone ever dreamed’ possible; lovely homes with 
modern conveniences; paved streets; kind and friendly 
officials and overseers; no cleaning-off to do; everything 
“greased for an easy slide” to health and happiness— 
many people seem determined to quit work and to pre- 
vent others from working who wish to work. It is a 
puzzle that this pen-pusher can’t solve. 


We thank God for good Christian mill people every- 
where, who read their Bibles and try to live by the Gold- 
en Rule; life is too short and death too sure for worry 
and strife. Such a grand and glorious chance we all have 
now, to make the world a better place to live in if all 
would pull together. 


At Mills Mill, there seems to be no spirit of unrest or 
_ dissatisfaction. Those lovely surroundings seem to make 
a little Eden, with the serpent shut out. Superintendent 
Pat McGarity is a likeable man, and is a friend to his 
people. He has been with the company for many years 
and has the confidence and respect of his employees. 


The overseers and second hands are a courteous and 
friendly bunch with long and faithful service records. L. 
N. Chandler is overseer carding and spinning; on first 
shift, W. A. Leroy is second hand in carding and G. G. 
Garrett, second hand in spinning. On second shift, J. F. 
Sisk is second hand in carding and R. D. Smith, second 
hand in spinning. 

A. D. Bolt is overseer weaving, with L. F. Campbell, 
second hand on first shift, and E. R. Gray, on second 
shift. J. B. Fowler is overseer the cloth room, with A. 
C. Davis, second hand. J. F. Guess, outside overseer, 
and Mack McAlister, master mechanic. 


Superintendent McGarity, longing for the country and 
looking forward to the day when old Father Time says 
“take things easy,” has bought a home in the country a 
few miles out, and was moving to it, and will drive to 
and from work. Says his family has grown too small for 
the big lovely home furnished by the company for their 
superintendent. 


JASPER, ALA. 


ALABAMA Co. 


I wonder if you will be able to find space in your paper 
to allow me to say a few words in regard to our pretty 
mill and village? 

First, I want to tell you how much we enjoy reading 
the Bulletin. It is usually Sunday morning when it ar- 
rives here but it is just as dear to us as our Sunday school 
lessons. We have about nineteen or twenty young men 
here who read the Bulletin and you should see them 
scramble when it arrives. Our superintendent, R. J. 
Brown, has not had his paper transferred here yet. He 


says Mrs. Brown is so interested in the Bulletin that if 
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he does not soon move his family here he will be a double 
subscriber. 


We want the outside world to know just how happy we 
people are down here in dear old Alabama. Did you ever 
see a youngster get a new pair of shoes and a red stick of 
candy at the same time? Well, I will put it stronger 
than that. Were you ever looking straight in an old 
maid’s face and hear some handsome young man say, 
“Little girl, you are so good looking and look to be about 
sixteen?’ Well, that is really the way we all feel down 
here. 


This is good old spring time. The birds sing us up in 
the mornings and to sleep at night. The flowers and trees 
are in full bloom. Aunt Becky, I am sure you remember 
how beautifully the moon shines down in Alabama. We 
have that same old moon shining every night. You ought 
to visit us again soon and see the pretty flower yards. 
The ladies are as usual to get $25 in cash prizes for the 
prettiest flower yards. One husband wore out a new 
shirt carrying rocks and sand for the wife. He is not a 
henpecked but just a good old model husband. 


Work is running good and we have plenty of skilled 
help. We are making some novelties of a superior qual- 
ity in which we are really proud. 


The key men. are as follows: L. H. Rice, general 
superintendent of all the mills, and one of the best nat- 
ured men you have ever seen; R. J. Brown, superintend- 
ent of our plant, and is likewise very good natured; J. W. 
Skipper, Sr., general overseer of carding and spinning, 
assisted by Roy Wilson and Jack Woodard as second 
hands; Claude Clark, Claude Reed and Charlie Senn are | 
section men. Second shift, W. H. Rhyne, overseer card- 
ing and spinning; C. C. Haywood, Luther Marlowe and > 
Lonnie Weddle, section men. 


T. J. Reynolds, general overseer weaving, T. C. Buttes, 
second hand; G. W. Evans, Ed Burns, Thos. Beane, J. F. 
Frederick and L. A. Berryhill are loom fixers. Second 
shift, J. F. Fuller, overseer weaving; Homer Meroney, 
E. E. Gillian, D, G. Esslinger, Alan Smith and J. F. 
Mitchell are loom fixers; E. Robnett, overseer cloth 


- room; H. B. Ray, machinist; Roy B. Davison, Sr., is our 


capable office manager, assisted by Carl H. Lockman. 
| | “LONG TOM.” 


NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX. 


New BraunFEts Mixts, Inc. 


A variety of goods are manufactured here, such as 
seersucker, handkerchiefs, dress goods, ginghams and 
men’s suitings. At present 43 different fillings from 7s 
to 60s are run. It was necessary to have another mill 
here set aside eight frames to take care of the overflow. 

Mr. Gillis, ovefseer carding and spinning, has been in 
the mill business since a lad of 12. Has been on his pres- 
ent job 11 years. Prior to this he was for 24 years con- 
nected with a mill in Huntsville, Ala. 

This is such a good company, the overseers never 
change jobs, but we are herewith publishing their names: 

R. S$. Porter is manager; W. M. Gillis, day carder and 
spinner; D. M. McQuaig, second hand; R. T. Staples, 
dyer; H. McKenna, day weaver; Walter J. Kappel, sec- 
ond hand; G. Rippen, master mechanic; W. R. Smith, 
cloth room. (Mr. Smith was for a number of years at 
Danville, Va.) 

On the night shift, L. A. Kiser is weaver and Frank 
Mills, carder and spinner. 

Practically all of these fellows are regular subscribers 
to Textile Bulletin. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


We Want to Buy Textile Mill 
SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


DIRECT STEEL PLANT 
CONNECTION 


USE ALL GRADES PAY SPOT CASH 
C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 
P. O. Box 1161 Tel. 3900-2481 


WANTED—Position as overseer weaving. 


Age 36, 12 years’ experience on plain 
and fancy weaves, cotton and- rayon. 
Best of references. L., care Textile Bul- 


letin. 


Use of Cotton Climbs 


The consumption of cotton through- 
out the world is very evidently mov- 
ing forward gradually but steadily to 
higher levels. 

Cotton spinners of the world used 
more cotton in April, the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service shows, than 
in any corresponding month. since 


1929. The amount was slightly less 
than in March, but the decrease was 


‘less than the usual seasonal decline. 


World spinners are using a smaller 
proportion of American cotton than 
last year and two years ago, it Is 
shown, but a greater proportion than 
three years ago and four years ago. 


During the nine months of this sea- 
son to April 30th, world consumption 
of all growths aggregated 19,158,000 
bales; which compares with 18,097,- 
000 for last season, 17,603,000 two 
seasons ago, 16,738,000 three seasons 
ago and 19,386,000 four seasons ago. 
During this period the proportion of 
American cotton used was 54.8 for 
this season, 57.6 per cent last season, 
53.9 per cent two years ago, 49.3 per 
cent three years ago and 52.7 per cent 
four years 


A fare for every purse...! 


2° 


PER MILE 


One Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


. for each mile traveled .. . 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. . for each mile traveled. .. return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied | 


One Way Tickets .....-. 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


return limit 15 days 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Section 


Drawing Room and Open 


Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES .. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES — 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 


Traffic Manager 
ashington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


R. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


June 14, 1934 


The indication is that American 
cotton is holding its position of pref- 
erence quite as well as several years 
ago and that the increasing consump- 
tion should be an important factor 
in bringing down the total supply 
of American cotton to normal levels 
if the present year’s crop is much 
smaller than normal. And that would 
mean that we should not only get a 
fair price for the present crop, but 
that we should be able to return to 
normal-scale production next year 
without a sacrifice in prices, In- 
creasing consumption of cotton is, 
after all, the cotton farmer’s best 
hope and it is gratifying to observe 
indications that this is the trend to- 
day throughout the world.—Green- 
ville News. 


Ask Code Exemption On 


Fuel Sales to Workers . 


Greenville, S. C.—Textile mill 
owners in the Piedmont Carolinas are 
joining those of the nation in seeking 
exemption for plants. from provisions 
of the retail solid fuel industry code, 
in order that the firms can sell to em- 
ployees at cost. 

Mill owners have secured a tempo- 
rary exemption which expires June 
2ist and a concerted effort is being 
made to make the exemption perma- 
nent. 


The operatives now purchase fuel 
for their homes from the mill man- 
agements for $5 a ton, while the pre- 
vailing retail price is $7.50 a ton for 
egg coal and $8 a ton for block coal. 
Mill officials point out that if the 
mills should be put permanently un- 
der the retail solid fuel industry code 
by the NRA, the cost of coal to em- 
ployees would mount at least 50 per 
cent. 

Executives of cotton textile plants 
in this section are writing letters for 
exemption for their mills, giving the 
number of persons employed and 
other data. Some of the plants in 
the Piedmont Carolinas have been 
selling coal to their employees at cost 
for over thirty-five years. 

The executives are seeking exemp- 
tion through the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, which will present petitions to — 
Wayne Ellis, deputy administrator of 
the retail solid fuel industry code. 

Under a decision of the NRA on 
May 15th, the mills were placed un- 
der the fuel code because of the prac- 
tice of selling coal to employees at 
cost. The mill owners secured a tem- 
porary exemption dating from May 
2ist to June 2\st. Unless the ex- 
emption is made permanent the mills 
must sell coal to employees at the 
prevailing code price. 


| 
Trip Tickets ..... 


WE Our 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 


Keeps 


Customers It | 


PREFER 
CHANGE 


“Every summer we change some rings, and this 
summer we re going to make sure that the rings 
on ALL our frames are ready for a right busy Fall. 
I'd much rather start new rings in summer when 
things are a little quiet. The Boss isn’t riding me 
for production then. By using DIAMOND FINISH 
RINGS | can start in without traveler worries, 
thanks to their slick polish.” } 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SRENG CO. 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and ‘Twister R ings since 1873 


FINISH 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 


$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price. 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


home study. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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‘HOWDY! im oxioation’ 


HE'S “RANCIDITY’” 

f | WE'LL SHOW YOU 
THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN TREATED 


UNTREATED 
~SULPHONATED 


THERES NOTHING LIKE 
A NICE HOT ORY-CAN 
TO START ME OXI0IZING 
—EH RAN ? 


PITY THAT 
|} 


\ 


i 


LOOK ox! THESE PEOPLE 
STILL USE AN UNTREATED) 
OLIVE FINISHING OIL 


O BOY! WHAT We | 
Won't 00 TOIT 


THIS CUTTING DOWN} 
ON SKYING TIME 
SURE HELPS US, 
Ox! 


YEAH— 
STORE US 
WARM ANDO 
WE WORK 


OUT FROM STORAGE 


| G GOSH |! — WHAT A SMELL 
YOU CAN TELL THAT 
OIL'S RANCIO A 


MILE AWAY |} 


HA- Ha! 
NICE WORK 


WHY RUN THIS RISK WHEN 
NOPCO'S SPECIALLY 
TREATEO OLIVE OIL 
PROTECTS AGAINST 
OXIDATION AND 


RANCIOITY 


ON’T let odor in your goods rob you of quality and - 

profits. Nopco finishing oils are specially ANTI- 
OXIDANT TREATED. This exclusive process, per- 
fected in the Nopco Laboratories, checks oxidation and 
rancidity to a pronounced degree, even over long periods 


of storage. Send for full information. NOPCO 


National Oil Products Co. 


HARRISON, J, 


Members of the Throwsters 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Research Institute 
Name 
Company — 
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